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Be mindful and expectant of the magazine “ Short Stories” 
for April. The number will contain, as part of its appetizing 
table of contents, specially made translations from the French 
of Daudet, the Spanish of José Selgas, and the Italian of 
Giovanni Verga. The Etchings are crisp and full of color; 
there are legends Oriental and Occidental; dialect from the 
cotton plantation; and a queer tale of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. The famous story for the month is Bulwer-Lytton’s 
blood curdling creation—The House and the Brain. 


An Author’s Lament....Edgar Saltus....St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

There was an epoch in literature when fiction was a battle- 
field. To-day it is a restaurant. The novelist does not 
fight; he caters. The guests are vegetarians. Instead of 
meat there is succotash, canned at that. It is cheap, easy of 
digestion, and as easily prepared. There is no aftertaste, at 
most a feeling of slight distension which presently disappears. 
In view of this condition of affairs, the present writer, a few 
years since, prepared a manuscript which he considered 
absolutely innocuous. It was a simple story, familiar to 
many New Yorkers, of a gentleman who married, and who 
fancying—whether rightly or wrongly no one ever knew— 
that the lady who had done him the honor to take his name 
was lacking in certain circumspections, put her out of the 
way in such a mahner that her death was attributed to 
accident. The facts in the case were property that for years 
had been retailed not behind the fan, but before it. Once in 
print, however, a prominent critic declared that the writer 
was envious of Catulle Mendes. As a matter of fact, the 
writer was not envious of Catulle Mendes at all. M. Mendes 
is a gentleman who has everything in his favor except talent. 
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Only a critic could be envious of that. Had it been any one 
else, passe encore, but M. Mendes, in addition to his other 
advantages, is a poet whose muse is Elephantis! The present 
writer was therefore a little astonished at the charge. He 
read his own story, several of M. Mendes’ as well, and the 
more he read the more his wonder grew. Subsequently it 
was his privilege to meet the prominent critic and to discover 
that that gentleman’s knowledge of French was confined to 
a course of six lessons, which he had received in his childhood 
from a German. Thus comforted, the writer took heart again 
and produced a second manuscript as simple as the first. In 
this instance he took another situation from real life, one 
that had been so gossiped over that he wondered it had not 
found its way into print before. The story was that of a 

young man who became engaged to a girl who was in love 
‘with a married man. A misadventure occurred. As a result 
the young man’s eyes were opened. He is now insane. In 
the manuscript he slew his rival. No one, it seemed to the 
writer, could object to anything in that. Morality was upheld 
and immorality punished. And yet every one did object to 
it, even to the editor of the magazine for which it was written, 
and the people who had discussed it again and again. The 
writer was nonplussed. It occurred to him that the dramas 
of real life have either no place in print, or else that the place 
must be limited to the columns of a newspaper. At the same 
time he could not but wonder why the press was permitted to 
give the bald facts of some scandal which he was reproved 
for reproving. Then it was that he remembered the vege- 
tarian. He determined to have nothing more to do with the 
actual, and to deal exclusively with romance. By way of a 
good beginning he manufactured a plot, the story of a young 
woman who married, suspected her husband, left him, reviled 
him, and who would have died had not everything turned out 
in the last chapter of the novel as it never does in the last 
chapter of life. Throughout the entire work there was only 
one suggestive word ; it was in Greek, spelled wrong at that. 
In brief, there was nothing in it at which a nursery governess 
could cavil. Presently it was published. Its predecessors 
had been abused; it was praised. But its predecessors had 
sold; it did not. The perplexity of the writer increased. 
Praise to an author is believed to be very grateful. As a 
rule you cannot stick it on thick enough, and to the present 
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writer it was not only grateful, it had the allurement of a new 
sensation. But to be praised and to be let alone is a different 
guitar, The perplexity remained. At this juncture that 
sagacious friend whom we all of us possess suggested the 
charms of a journey to that fabulous land which we have 
agreed to designate as the Juste Milieu—tthat country where 
there is neither one thing nor the other and yet a little of 
each. Fortified by the suggestion, the writer started out for 
a new departure. He took a certain amouat of life and a 
certain amount of romance, and produced a manuscript in 
which he thought that the complex and the simple, the real 
and the fictitious, were as evenly distributed as the liqueurs 
in a pousse-café. It was a story of a clergyman who fell in 
love with his sister-in-law, and who was obliged to solemnize 
her marriage to his rival. In view of the Juste Milieu it was 
not an easy story to tell. The writer, however, did his best. 
He intercalated an entirely irrelevant episode. He made the 
heroine perfectly indifferent to her sister’s husband, the wife 
plaintive in her affection for both, and, after the wedding, he 
left the clergyman horrified at himself. The praise which 
had rewarded the writer’s previous attempt, made, in this 
instance, its absence felt. There was a chorus indeed, but it 
was a chorus of abuse. The secret of selling and of pleasing 
was as remote as before. Every imaginable effort had been 
made to attract the vegetarian, yet still he stood aloof. Of 
the writer’s cutlets he would have none. Stick to your succo- 
tash, then, was the only answer left. For the fifth time the 
writer communed with himself. He was conscious that he 
had not written a sentence which a blind man could construe 
as an invocation to vice, he was conscious that, in so far as 
he was able, he had tried to instill those lessons of charity, 
forgiveness, and abnegation of self which form the woof of 
ethics, and he was conscious also that each one of his repre- 
hensible characters, Fate, either actual or suggested, had 
overtaken and felled. He was aware that conscience is more 
potent than the gibbet, and in displaying the subtleties and 
dangers of some one or another of those crimes which the 
law cannot reach, it was at conscience he pointed his pen. It 
was evident, however, that he had failed, and it occurred to 
him that the failure might be due to the fact that the logic 
of his ethics was left more to the imagination than to thg last 
page. It was suggested, not hammered in. With the idea 
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of making a further attempt, and this time of wielding the 
hammer, he took one of those fascinating scoundrels whom 
we have all encountered, and put him in such a position that 
he was driven to suicide by the cumulative force of his own 
misdeeds. The title of that novel was The Pace That Kills. 
There were critics witty enough to say that it killed the 
publisher and the writer, too. The only thing it killed was 
the writer’s desire to cater to the vegetarian. It seemed to 
him then, as it has seemed to him since, that a writer who 
respects his pen writes what he must and not what he might. 
This idea, it may be, is not one which public opinion endorses. 
But public opinion has been known to veer. Besides, there 
has been, and presumably always will be, such a number of 
persons who prefer to be wrong in a given belief than not to 
have it at all, that it is a wonder that Galileo, with Coperni- 
cus aiding, did not set whole nations mad. 


Luck in Literature...William Matthews....North American Review 

It is curious to note in the history of literature how many 
authors have owed their fame to a single thought, the chance 
inspiration of an hour. As there have been painters, not 
generally much above mediocrity, who have scaled the 
heights of excellence in a single picture, so there have been 
poets, ordinarily only second or third-rate, whom a solitary 
ode or sonnet has lifted to the level of the masters of song. 
In some happy hour, some mental crisis, they have soared on 
the wings of fancy to a high heaven of invention ; but when, 
flushed with confidence by their success, they have plumed 
themselves for another not less daring flight, and essayed to 
“dally with the sun and sport with the breeze,” they have 
“fallen flat, and shamed their worshipers.” There is hardly 
any cultivated man that has not at times brief visitations of 
fancy and feeling, when his mind is illuminated by “thoughts 
that transcend his wonted themes, and into glory peep ;” and 
if he have a talent for versifying, it is not strange if, after a 
thousand failures, he chance to make one lucky hit, and 
embody his casual inspiration in ‘‘thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn.”” He must be a wretched marksman 
who in a lifetime of trials has never once put a ball in the 
“‘bull’s-eye.” Pomfret was a poet of this ‘‘single-speech 
Hamjlton ” class. Though endowed with one of the most 
prosaic of minds, he yet chanced one day to blunder upon a 
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lucky theme, and to treat it in a true poetic style. Dr. John- 
son and Southey both declared that his poem entitled “ The 
Choice” was the most popular one in the language; but, 
though it won boundless praise in the author’s lifetime, who 
ever thought of wasting time on his other effusions? The 
life of his intellect seemed to run itself out in one effort. 
All the pure juice of the vine flowed into a single glass. The 
same was true of Lady Anne Barnard, who wrote the inimi- 
table ballad, Auld Robin Gray, but committed poetical 
suicide by a continuation; and, again, of an English noble- 
man, Lord Thurlow (not the great lawyer), who wrote early 
in this century a volume of verse, mainly doggerel, which was 
published with the title of The Doge’s Daughter, and ridiculed 
by The Edinburgh Review. Amidst the wilderness of non- 
sense there was a sonnet—addressed to a water-bird haunting 
a lake or stream in the winter—which was so beautiful as, in 
the opinion of an acute critic, to merit a place in every 
anthology of English sonnets. Sir Egerton Brydges was 
another poet of this class. Had he written only his exquisite 
sonnet, Echo and Silence, which Wordsworth and Southey so 
warmly praised, he might have been admired and envied, and 
all the world would have lamented that his muse was so chary 
of her favors. But his subsequent efforts dispelled the charm 
he had raised, and showed that he was indebted to fortune, 
not to a real poetic genius, for his success. ‘Though he 
devoted all his life to the most patient courtship of the muse 
who had flirted with him for an hour, she never gave him 
another smile. Akin to this was the case of Wolfe, who 
produced an ode that provoked universal admiration, and 
was pronounced by Byron one of the finest in the language. 
Had the author of The Burial of Sir John Moore published 
only those memorable lines, which have been declaimed in 
schools and academies, and parodied oftener than, possibly, 
any other English verse, who would have suspected his 
poverty of imagination? As it was, his succeeding failures 
betrayed the secret, and showed that his inspiration was 
fortuitous, and not the result of natural temperament—a flash 
of fancy only, not the steady blaze of genius. The first shot 
struck the very center of the ring; the others could not be 
found. Similar remarks might, perhaps, be made of Collins, 
not the author of the ode on The Passions, but of To- 
morrow, that ‘‘truly noble poem....the climax of¢simple 
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sublimity,” as Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave, who places 
it in his Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, justly char- 
acterizes it. Noone knows whether the author attempted to 
write any other songs, but if he did, they have passed, like 
his christian name and all knowledge of his birthplace, into 
oblivion. Of Sir William Jones as a poet, what do we know 
beyond the lines beginning, ‘‘ What constitutes a state?” or 
of Herbert Knowles, what more than that he is the author 
of the somber lines written in the churchyard of Richmond, 
Yorkshire, beginning, “ Methinks it is good to be here.” 
Joseph Blanco White was not a poet; yet, though English 
was to him an acquired tongue, he wrote a sonnet on Night 
which Coleridge does not hesitate to pronounce the grandest 
and most finely-conceived sonnet in our language—or, at 
least, as he afterwards adds, only rivaled in Milton and 
Wordsworth. To these trans-Atlantic poets may be added 
our own American poet, Woodworth, who had but one moment 
of inspiration, when the idea of the Old Oaken Bucket flashed 
upon his mind ; and Key, to whom the muse once lent her 
fire when he electrified his countrymen with the Star Spangled 
Banner, but was ever afterward grudging of her fine frenzy. 


When the Light Burns Blue....From the New Orleans Times-Democrat 

Most people, at one time or another, have become con- 
scious of certain eerie sensations,—such as the feeling that 
there must be some invisible presence in the room, or the 
sudden seizure of dread lest you may see a ghastly face look- 
ing over your shoulder into the mirror. What can be more 
terror-striking than the dream of a spectral something, a vague 
outline just to be descried against the background of night’s 
darkness, which slowly, slowly, with irresistible force, draws 
you from your bed? Yet these sensations are hard to put 
upon paper or to convey to others. It is all but impossible 
to pass your shudder on to any one else. Your nightmare 
frightens nobody but yourself, and, narrated in the unmysteri- 
ous light of day, often takes on a tinge of the ridiculous. 
Therefore one of the most delicate literary tasks in the world 
is the creation of a ghost,—one warranted to cause the proper 
shiver, the authentic cold thrill down the spine. Many a 
promising literary spook has been solidified, as it were, by 
over elaboration, instead of being indicated by the most cob- 
webbytouches. If the eerie sensation cannot be produced by 
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a mere hint, it cannot be produced at all. It may be imagined 
that the youth in the German tale found the ghostly hands 
that struck at him, much more alarming than the spectres in 
their entirety would have been. A whole volume of weird- 
ness is compressed into that one line in Rossetti’s Sister 
Helen: “ Ah, what is this that sighs in the frost?”” A Japan- 
ese painter’s conception of a ghost represents a face skull- 
like, yet seeming not quite unfleshed, strange eyes gleaming 
from the hollow sockets, and something that looks like the 
suggestion of an outstretched skeleton hand—the rest hazy 
and vaporous, floating in an unreal atmosphere. Yet it 
seems as though it would be wiser for an artist, attempting 
such a four de souplesse, to try to express the apparition solely 
through the horror written upon the face of some beholder, 
—just as we can best read the awe and splendor of the vision 
in the marvelous eyes of Bastien-Lepage’s Joan of Arc. 
Adventurous mortals have always longed to forage across 
the borders of the undiscovered country, straining their ears 
to catch the sound of those 
Airy tongues that syllable men’s names 
On sands and shores and desert wildernesses. 

It seems as though human beings created such marvels, long 
ago, because there was a crying popular demand for them; 
and then, like children, have been panic-stricken by their own 
inventions. Grisly superstitions have been evoked from 
every quarter. In the howling of the winds the credulous 
fancied they heard the rush of the Wild Huntsman and his 
hounds through the storm-wracked forest; and from the 
phantasmal mists and phosphorescent fires of the high seas 
was conjured up the ever-hastening ship of the Flying Dutch- 
man. This unsated and insatiable curiosity touching the 
unknowable has at least the dignity of antiquity. Table- 
tipping is said to date back twenty centuries ; and we read 
that the old philosophers were accustomed to hold converse 
with “sylphs and salamanders.” Always the strange quest 
has been going on. “I look for ghosts!” cries Margaret in 
Wordsworth’s ballad... .but love cannot call them back—no, 
nor hate, nor grief, nor any of the human passions they have 
outworn. ‘There is much that is entertaining in the old col- 
lections of supernatural incidents. It will strike the reader 
thereof that, whereas writers who invent ghost stories usually 
make some slight concession to probabilities, the narrator of 
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the “true” ghost-story goes to the wildest lengths of imagina- 
tion, meanwhile asserting his verity with many protestations ; 
even bringing forward witnesses to bear him out. The old- 
time ghosts commonly combined business with pleasure in 
their trips to earth. They came to reveal murders or give 
timely admonition to sinners; or, in ‘‘the dead waste and 
middle of the night,” they drew aside the curtains of the 
couch, and said in sepulchral tones, “‘ Prepare to die!”” There 
were families that kept a sort of ghost-of-all-work who invari- 
ably appeared to prophesy a death in the household. Some 
people, in the days of their life, even made compacts with 
their friends to appear to them in ghostly shape; and they 
always kept their word. The wrist of one bold adventurer 
was withered by the touch of a specter that resented a mor- 
tal’s attempt to cope with him. The eccentricities of these 
old-fashioned shades were innumerable. Sometimes a party 
of headless specters would be seen taking the air in a coach 
at dusk of day ; and others were given to walking about, in 
a dégagé manner, with their heads under their arms. Occa- 
sionally the apparition came in the form of a headless badger 
or a great black bird with wings that beat the air fiercely. 
There were “ spirits perverse” that satisfied themselves with 
hollow moans in the corridors and aimless thumpings upon 
the walls—evidently with no other design than to be disagree- 
able. There is record of one phantom, apparently of repub- 
lican tendencies, who always groaned loudly when, during 
prayers, petitions were offered up for the royal family. There 
were certain varying signs by which the presence of a ghostly 
visitant was made manifest to the human senses. The lights 
burned blue, and a strange, cold wind breathed upon mortal 
brow and cheek. Sometimes a panting sound was heard, or 
there arose a sulphurous odor which seemed to indicate from 
what direction the wanderer had come. Animals were sup- 
posed to have second-sight, even when it was not granted to 
men. Possibly the lovers of the mysterious were trying to 
account for the fact that cats and dogs often become suddenly 
transfixed, in the midst of their frolics, and seem to be watch- 
ing something our eyes cannot see. The ingenuity of modern 
writers has not developed anything especially new in the 
spectral line. Most of the attempts are made in too business- 
like a way, as though a ghost could be manufactured accord- 
ing to a chemical formula. There is a homely touch of 
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pathos in Annie Trumbull Slosson’s little freckled-faced 
phantom that came to bear the lonely spinster company. 
Some of the ghostliest ghosts of latter-day fiction are those 
of Vernon Lee, author of Euphorion and other works; one 
would scarcely like to read about them, alone, at midnight. 


Novelists and the Romance of Sport....From Blackwood’s Magazine 

It is remarkable that American novelists have made so 
little of those magnificent materials for sporting romance that 
were once to be found in their boundless territories. There 
are only two men of genius whose books have had any popu- 
larity on the other side of the Atlantic; and it is strange 
that Washington Irving and Cooper should have had few 
successful imitators. As for the former, he was rather the 
historian of veritable adventure—though the enterprise, the 
perils, and the sufferings of the Western trappers and fur- 
hunters are as thrilling as anything the fancy could have con- 
ceived. The escapes of these daring men—and many of 
them lived to a green old age—seem simply miraculous. Bur- 
dened with other traps and ammunition, and encumbered with 
baggage animals, they habitually risked their scalps for the, 
hard-won gains which would be lost in a single night of 
gambling, or squandered in a week of drunken, debauchery. 
They carried their recklessness into everything, and yet they 
combined it with a coolness and presence of mind which 
never failed them in the most desperate emergency. They 
hunted for months, season after season, in the country of 
hostile Indians, jealous of the white intruders on their hunt- 
ing grounds, and as keen as quick to read their ‘‘sign.” <A 
broken twig or a crushed blade of grass might be enough to 
betray them. They launched their frail canoes on the 
streams, shooting down the rapids, and risking shipwreck 
among the rocks and snags, knowing that the water left no 
trail. Yet each thicket might shelter the lurking enemy, 
and they paddled, with each sharpened sense on the alert. 
The flight of a wild duck, a strip of bark floating on the 
river, or the sudden plunge of the otter or the musk-rat 
round a wooded corner, was enough to give the alarm. They 
knew no mercy, as they felt no fear, neither gave nor ex 
pected quarter. Had we never read Washington Irving, 
we should have found far less enjoyment in the delightfully 
sensational romances of Mayne Reid; for we always liked 
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to think fiction credible. But even when Reid is giving the 
rein to his imagination, he can hardly overcolor such experi- 
ence and exploits as those of the exploring pioneers of the 
rival fur companies—of Captain Barneville and his determined 
followers. There can be no doubt as to Cooper’s idealizing 
the red man, for he made him impassionable to all the softer 
passions, and he painted a noble type of barbaric chivalry in 
Uncas, the last of the Mohicans. The real Indian was a very 
different being, as we learn by reference to the more matter- 
of-fact volumes of Catlin. Nevertheless, not only to boys, 
Cooper’s novels in this way are wnapproachable. But they 
should be as familiar as that preliminary epistle in Marmion 
which we did not venture to quote. Sensation follows on 
sensation, and each strong situation has a satisfactory termi- 
nation, save occasionally when there is a touching but natural 
piece of tragedy. We lose ourselves with the scout and his 
comrades in the woods, alarmed at the terrors which threaten 
each step in advance, but confident in the instincts and cour- 
age of our guides. In log forts or lumbering scows, in bark 
canoes on the rivers, or in small craft on the great lakes, we 
are beset by all manner of mortal perils. And we have an 
epitome of the whole range of border adventure and frontier 
history in the graphic and vivid biography of Mr. Bumpo, 
from the days when, in the high lands between the Hudson 
and the Canadas, he won from the Mingoes the name of 
Hawkeye, and from the French his sobriguet of La longue 
Carabine, to his last appearance on the Western prairies, a 
superannuated trapper, with a toothless hound. 
The Booksellers’ Field....The Literature ofthe Year....N. Y. Sun 

Bookdealers say that the year 1890 was more profitable 
than any previous year in the history of the trade. This 
does not mean that individual books have, when sold, left 
larger amounts of money in the cash drawers. The reverse 
seems to be the case. There has been closer competition, 
both among publishers and dealers, and, while the cost of 
production has remained about the same, both wholesale and 
retail prices have naturally fallen somewhat. The fact is, the 
people have bought more books. The presses of the publish- 
ers have been kept busy, and trade has hummed in the retail 
shops as it never did before. To the dealers this is a source 
of congratulation, because it means larger incomes. The 
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thinking man will be glad of it, because it is an index of 
mental growth on the part of the public at large. A further 
satisfaction to be drawn from the year’s increased book sales 
is that the general demand for the better sort of literature 
has a good deal more than held its own. A book store is 
always an interesting place for him who would mark the 
intellectual growth of a community. What the people read is 
an indication, if not an index, of what the people are. 
Inquiries at some of the leading book stores show that the 
increased proportion of what are known as standard books 
sold in New York during the year is even greater than the 
increased total sales over the total sales of previous years. 
There appears to be a marked improvement in the demand 
for books of philosophy and history, for one thing. The 
German philosophers have been more translated than ever 
before, and have sold surprisingly well, while the demand for 
the new translation of Schopenhauer has astonished the 
publishers. The increased sale of the poets has shown that 
the public taste has taken a remarkable turn to poetry, also, 
within the year. There is a larger demand for good poetry 
now than was ever known before, and in the absence of any 
modern poets of towering genius, and in their prime, the older 
poets are being reprinted in many editions, and are selling 
very rapidly. As in every branch of literature, however, this 
past year has shown a marked public taste for novelty in 
poetry, and even common-place poetry is selling well—some- 
thing never before known. Of the better modern poems, 
those of Rudyard Kipling perhaps have led the market during 
the last few months. Of individual poems, perhaps W. W. 
Story’s He and She, which is in its fourteenth edition, has 
proved the most popular. But, of course, in spite of the 
increased demand for philosophy, history, and poetry, fiction 
forms the enormous bulk of the people’s reading. The sale 
of novels has been something unprecedented. The growing 
taste for standards is most markedly shown in this field. The 
famous old novelists a good deal more than hold their own. 
Never before have there been so many new editions of 
Dickens and Thackeray issued in one year as appeared in 
1890. They have sold widely, too. Dealers say that, in view 
of the enormous sales of these works in past years, the present 
demand is a little remarkable. It is proportionately greater 
than the increase in the demand for all fiction. The much 
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debated question of the respective merits of Dickens and 
Thackeray finds no solution in the popular verdict of the past 
year. They appear to be about equal favorites. If Dickens 
is somewhat ahead in point of sales, it may be because of a 
few very fine editions, with Cruikshank’s illustrations. The 
appreciation of Cruikshank appears to be never-dying. With 
the growing taste for standard authors has also appeared a 
taste for a better bound and better printed class of books. 
There appears to be, at least as evidenced in the better class 
of book stores, a decided reaction during the year from the 
rage for cheap literature. The demand has been for well- 
made and even handsome books, and the publishers have 
responded in their later editions. There has also been a 
greater demand for the best English editions of English 
authors than dealers here have ever before experienced. In 
America, however, one bookseller says the demand for the 
best editions is strictly subservient to the demand for high 
literary merits in the authors, a condition which prevails here 
at the present time to a much greater extent than in England. 
The demand for fine editions has led to the production here 
of editions de luxe this year of Romola and Lorna Doone, 
both of which were almost immediately exhausted. There 
have been good editions of many other classics put out which 
have met with ready and almost a surprising sale. Among 
American classics, Hawthorne appears far in the van. His 
popularity has increased considerably this year over last and 
has prompted publishers to put out numerous new and hand- 
some editions of his works. The two most popular of his 
books are Our Old Home and The Marble Faun. There has 
been a suprisingly large sale of both. Of The Marble Faun, 
500 copies of special editions have been sold at a single book 
store in town, to say nothing of cheaper editions. The year 
has also shown a considerable falling off in the popularity of 
some novelists whose works a very short time ago created 
little less than a rage. Prominent among these is Ouida, 
whose name was familiar in every house in the land for years. 
There has been little sale of her works, so little that dealers 
have handled them with gloves, and publishers have practi- 
cally if not entirely stopped printing them. The reason for 
this, according to the booksellers, is twofold. Ouida degen- 
erated sadly in her later works, both in interest and literary 
merit, which tended to give the public a distaste for all her 
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books. The other reason, which booksellers are inclined to 
make much of, is that the public taste appears to have become 
sated with the florid and ultra-romantic style in which hers 
was undeniably the master hand, and to have set strongly 
to a more realistic and perhaps truer school of fiction. Wilkie 
Collins has also had practically no sale this year. The same 
was true of Charles Reade until very lately. In the case 
of his books, the publishers believed that the falling off was 
largely due to the fact that there were no new and attractive 
editions. Accordingly, such editions have been put on the 
market, and the publishers’ predictions have been, at least in 
part, fulfilled. Very lately a considerable demand has shown 
itself. E. P. Roe is another ,of those whom the public, at 
least in New York, seems to have abandoned. There is very 
little call for his books, and publishers are afraid to venture 
upon new editions. Stockton’s books have not generally 
proved so popular this year, judging by the sales, but he 
keeps alive through the unfailing hold of two of his works 
upon the public heart. One of these is The Lady or the 
Tiger? The other is Rudder Grange. They hold their own. 
Bret Harte’s popularity waned very largely this last year, and 
Mary J. Holmes and Mrs. Southworth were scarcely called 
for. Rider Haggard’s old novels are not sought after so 
much as formerly. These few examples will give the reader 
familiar with the past fiction a better idea of the late changes 
in the public taste than a column of dissertation. Russian 
literature is on the wane in this market. Tolstoi appears to 
be holding his own through three of his books, Anna Kare- 
nina, My Religion, and Peace and War. The demand for 
the works of all other Russian novelists is falling off rapidly. 
In a general way, dealers say, it may be set down as one of 
the signs of a wholesome mental and moral growth, the stories 
which became suddenly popular on account of their real or 
suggested immorality have suddenly and sharply declined, 
and all the demand is for pure and artistic stories of a strong 
literary flavor. This is evidenced in the year’s demand for 
French literature. French literature has been. largely read, 
both in translation and the original. Indeed, the demand for 
French fiction is almost surprising. Of late, however, the 
term “‘ French novel” has largely lost its former uncompli- 
mentary meaning in this country. The present demand for 
French novels is now only for the best French novels, Balzac, 
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both in the original and translated is extremely popular, and 
becoming more so every day. Ohnet and George Sand are 
also largely read. Victor Hugo, whose works have for 
several years been falling steadily off in popular favor, has 
suddenly sprung again to the front. The new demand for 
his books in translation has recently prompted the publishers 
to get out new and attractive English editions. These have 
sold largely, and Hugo may be said to be almost popular 
to-day. Precisely the same thing may be said of Dumas. He 
has been little read in this country of late, but this year there 
has been such demand for his novels that the publishers have 
put out new editions which have sold well. German fiction 
has also been coming to the front considerably. There are 
new translations almost weekly, and the sales have been such 
as to warrant publishers in believing this field as one worthy 
of considerable attention, Already there has been some 
competition in respect to good translations and choice works. 
So far the favorite German novelists have been Ebers, Wer- 
ner, Spielhagen, and Marlitt. Some of Ebers’ tales have long 
been known in this country, but they have now sprung into 
renewed popularity. Some Polish literature has been trans- 
lated, but the sale has not been large. Of the authors who 
have lately found large sales, perhaps Sarah Orne Jewett and 
Rudyard Kipling stand in the lead in point of popularity. 
Kipling’s books are largely sought for. Lafcadio Hearn has 
sprung into a remarkable prominence through his tales of 
West India Life. Chita, in particular, has been in large 
demand. Jane G. Austin has also come to the front within a 
few months. Her Nameless Nobleman and her New England 
sketch, entitled Standish of Standish, have created the largest 
demand. Mrs, Amelia E. Barr’s novels have been selling very 
rapidly, also, particularly Jan Vedder’s Wife, A Daughter of 
Fife, and A Bow of Orange Ribbon. Richard Malcolm John- 
son’s magazine stories have aroused considerable popular 
favor, and his novels in book form are constantly asked for. 
His Widow Guthrie seems to be the favorite. Book dealers 
all appear to be expectant. They are reading each new 
author carefully, and following the book reviews in news- 
papers and magazines with considerable attention. They 
talk of the coming man. One of them expressed the idea 
hinted at by several in this way : ‘‘ The reading public is now 
ready for the novelist of the age. He has not come yet. At 
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least his appearance is not yet recognized. There are many 
-bright writers nowadays. Some of them are of superlative 
literary excellence, like Robert Louis Stevenson. ‘There are 
others whose faithful delineation of character, whose artistic 
subtlety, or whose fine story-telling ability makes them eagerly 
sought for and widely read. But the great man has not come, 
he who combines all excellence, who is at once realistic, artis- 
tic, subtle, dramatic, modern. The times are ready for him. 
In his tardiness of appearance people are going back to the 
great novelists of the past age, Dickens and Thackeray. The 
coming novelist must appear soon. When he does he will 
receive a royal welcome from thousands of readers.” 


Medical Novelists ard Doctors in Fiction....Pall Mall Budget 

A medical paper is trying to get a complete list of medical 
novelists and doctors in fiction. It says: The principal 
English medical writers of fiction are Tobias Smollett, M. D. 
(the hero of his Roderick Random is a medical man, as are 
several of the main characters; there is also an interesting 
account given of the examination for surgeon’s mate at the 
Surgeons’ Hall); Oliver Goldsmith, who did not introduce 
any medical characters into either his novels, plays, or poems ; 
Charles Lever, who introduces types of Irish medical men 
into many of his novels; for example, Knight of Gwynne, 
Charles O’Malley, etc. Albert Smith, although not qualified, 
had a medical training. In Adventures of Mr. Ledbury he 
introduces several medical students, both French and English. 
He also contributed a series of amusing papers to Punch on 
the physiology of the medical student. A recent novel, 
Charlie Kingston’s Aunt, is written by Sir Henry Thompson. 
The names of novels having medical men for their principal 
characters is legion. Among the more important are: Diary 
of a late Physician, by Samuel Warren; Lord Oakburn’s 
Daughters, by Mrs. Henry Wood; Verner’s Pride, by the 
same author; Paul Faber, Surgeon, by George Macdonald; 
Middlemarch, by George Eliot ; Two Years Ago, by Charles 
Kingsley; The Daisy Chain, by Miss Yonge. The father of 
Pendennis (Thackeray) was a medical man. Many characters 
of Dickens also; for example, Mr. Chillip in David Copper- 
field, Alan Woodcourt in Bleak House, Bob Sawyer and Ben 
Allen in Pickwick, and the Doctor in Old Curiosity Shop. 
A great number, equally familiar, readily suggest themselves. 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of The Anglomaniacs and 
the successful novel of Southern life, Flower de Hundred, 
from which a reading is given in this number, is one of the 
most popular writers of the year. The Book Buyer says of 
her: “Mrs. Harrison is a Virginian of an ancient lineage. 
Through both her father (Archibald Cary) and her mother 
(Monimia Fairfax) she came by inheritance to a love of liter- 
ature and an early and ready use of her pen. Her father 
was close of kin to Thomas Jefferson, and was descended 
from the first President of William and Mary College, who 
may be called the father of letters inthe Colony. Miss Con- 
stance Cary grew up at Vaucluse, a home of the Fairfaxes in 
the county that bears the family name, and there found a 
rich store of English and French classics, over which she 
pored eagerly. She was still in a happy young girlhood of 
such surroundings when the war overtook us, and Fairfax 
County was occupied by armies confronting each other. Miss 
Cary was with her mother and aunt at Bristow Station in the 
rear of the Confederate Army when booming guns and rat- 
tling musketry informed her of the varying fortunes of the 
fight at Manassas—her brother and many a kinsman in the 
fray; and until four long years were gone she was familiar 
with things such as she tells in Crow’s Nest. After the war 
was ended she went with her mother to Europe, and saw the 
Tuileries and the Empire in all the glitter and culmination of 
the third Napoleon’s reign, returning to be married and to 
live thenceforth in New York. The earliest of Mrs, Harrison’s 
contributions to the magazines was A Little Centennial Lady, 
in 1876, followed by articles upon My Lord Fairfax of Green- 
way Court in Virginia, The Home and Haunts of Washington, 
and like topics. In 1878 she wrote Golden Rod, an Idy! of 
Mount Desert ; and since then she has published The Story 
of Helen Troy, Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes, The 
Old-Fashioned Fairy Book, Bar Harbor Days, and Bric-a-Brac 
Stories, The Anglomaniacs and Flower de Hundred. Mrs. 
Harrison has also been a successful playwright ; her Russian 
Honeymoon (an adaptation from the French of Scribe) had 
@ run of many weeks at the Madison Square Theatre, in 
New York, and is still in vogue throughout the country; 
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several of her short comedies have been repeatedly per- 
formed with credit by the cleverest of our amateurs; and 
all the best known of her plays have now been collected 
and published together. Mrs. Harrison’s style is finished, and 
of an admirable literary quality, her touch light and grace- 
ful, her English excellent; her stories are characterized 
by dramatic effects, delightful conversation, entertaining 
sketches of character and charming descriptions of nature; 
a sparkling wit animates everything she writes. 


The associate editorship of Harper’s Weekly has recently 
had a transfusion of young, and rather audacious, blood in the 
person of Richard Harding Davis, the son of L. Clarke Davis, 
the editor of The Philadelphia Public Ledger. and for twenty 
years the editor of The Philadelphia Inquirer From his vet- 
eran father the young man inherits his journalistic taste, and 
from his mother, Rebecca Harding Davis, he gets his ability 
to tellastory. Mr. Davis is a graduate of the Johns Hopkins 
University, and began his journalistic experience as a reporter 
on the Philadelphia papers. His first ambitious story appeared 
in St. Nicholas. It was aboy’s story about foot ball, a subject 
altogether foreign to the possessor of a collegiate education. 
In 1889 Mr. Davis went to Europe as the correspondent of 
The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. A year ago he came to 
New York as a reporter on The Evening Sun. The very day 
of his arrival he made a sensation. Crossing City Hall Square 
on his way to The Sun office he was taken for a provincial 
by a couple of bunco sharps. He grasped the situation on 
the instant; represented himself as a cotton broker from 
the South; allowed himself to be trapped; knocked down the 
sharpers and delivered them over to the police; and then 
wrote up the whole story for The Evening Sun. It was not 
a new experience for him. Previously, in Philadelphia, Mr. 
Davis had broken up a rendezvous of thieves by living among 
them as a burglar, and thus learning the story of their lives. 
He has always had a morbid sympathy with criminals, which 
is deprecated by his friends, but which shows itself in his 
stories, especially in My Disreputable Friend, Mr. Raglan, 
published in the Christmas Scribner’s. In his room at home 
Mr. Davis has a collection of relics given him by thieves and 
detectives in this country and in Europe. As the associate 
editor of Harper’s this queer “fad” will not avail save to 
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broaden the editorial vision and keep the mind alert to the 
devious ways of “all sorts and conditions of men.” Mr. 
Davis’ face is perhaps unconsciously familiar to the readers . 
of Life and the illustrated magazines, through the fact that 
his friend Charles Dana Gibson has used him in many of his 
sketches, notably as Lord Melrose, in The Anglomaniacs. 


Commenting on the death of Alexander Kinglake, the 
historian, The Pall Mall Budget says: “ He will be remem- 
bered as the author of a marvelous book of travels and of a 
monumental history. He is essentially a man of two books, 
The one—Edthen—was struck off in a casual fashion, while 
the author was still a young man; the other—The History 
of the Invasion of the Crimea—occupied the leisure of his 
declining years. For the rest he was a traveler, a successful 
advocate at the Chancery bar, politician, and a Justice of 
the Peace and country gentleman. He was the eldest son of 
Mr. Kinglake, of Wilton House, near Taunton, and was born 
in 1811. His early education—as he himself describes it in 
Eéthen—was peculiar. ‘The most humble and pious of women 
was yet so proud a mother that she could teach her first-born 
son no Watt’s hymns—no collects for the day; she could 
teach him in earliest childhood no less than this—to find a 
home in his saddle and to love old Homer and all that Homer 
sung.’ This home training was supplemented by some years 
at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge; after which 
young Kinglake was called to the bar. He practiced in the 
Court of Chancery for several years, and achieved no little 
success in his profession. Then there came to him the desire 
of literary fame. Mr. Kinglake traveled in the East, and 
what he saw there impressed him so deeply that he was 
fain to set it all down in writing. A book was the natural 
result ; but the book was not at once published. For nine 
years it lay in the author’s desk or wandered unsuccessfully 
from one publishing house to another. We may be very sure, 
that during these nine years the book was carefully polished, 
and that the first careless familiarity of the language was 
studiously revised. At last the book found a publisher; and 
in 1844 Kinglake suddenly became famous as the writer of 
one of the most remarkable books of travel which have ever 
@ppeared. The History of the Invasion of the Crimea is one 
of the great books of the century. It was the outcome of a visit 
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to the seat of war, and one of the most complete and careful 
examinations of documentary evidence which have ever been 
made. ‘The book is comprised in no less than eight thick 
octavos, and has occupied in its appearance very nearly a 
quarter of acentury. The first volume was published in 1863 ; 
the last, which brings the story down to the death of Lord 
Raglan, appeared in 1887. It was said that Kinglake pur- 
posely delayed finishing the book because he feared that the 
conclusion of his great task would be coincident with the con- 
clusion of his life. As it is he has lived just three years after 
the last two volumes of his book appeared.” 

‘*A frequent visitor to Johnson City, Tenn.,” says the 
Atlanta Constitution, “is Dr. Felix L. Oswald, the renowned 
hermit and scientist. He is living at present on the top of 
Holston Mountain, some twenty miles from the city, and ten 
miles from Elizabethton. He was here recently, accom- 
panied by a small boy, a rosy-cheeked, handsome little fellow, 
an adopted charge of the naturalist, who has no other com- 
panion except two monkeys and a box of snakes brought 
from South America several years ago. To look at the pro- 
fessor as he shambles along on the street, wearing asix dollar 
overcoat, a pair of rough cowhide boots and a derby hat of 
the crop of ’84, one would not think that he possessed one of 
the most remarkable minds of the present day, and that his 
writings find a place in the leading magazines and scientific 
publications. He comes to Atlanta at least twice a month 
to get remittances from the Century, Scribner’s, Youth’s Com- 
panion, Popular Science Monthly, and Cincinnati Enquirer, 
all of which number him among their regular contributors. 
His castle, as he terms it, commands an uninterrupted view 
of the Wautauga valley for thirty miles, and if there is a more 
picturesque stretch of country anywhere in the world, he has 
never found it, and his travels at different periods have cov- 
ered Africa, South America, Europe, Asia and North America. 
Nature is his fad. Here, at an elevation of nearly 4,000 feet, 
with Wautauga valley just below, he reads a great deal, amuses 
himself with his pets, and when in the proper frame of mind 
writes on some scientific subject, generally selecting natural 
history and referring to notes taken at the time of investiga- 
tion, which may have been ten or even twenty years ago. He 
has led the life of a recluse, doing his own cooking and 
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attending to his limited household duties for a number of 
years. Since 1880 he has lived in East Tennessee, selecting 
a mountain top away from civilization and the possible intru- 
sion of curious neighbors. Four years he dwelt on a spur 
of the Smokies, some ten miles south of the Montvale Springs, 
but changed his habitation soon after being discovered by an 
enterprising reporter. For nearly two years he has sojourned 
at his present breezy abode. He leaves home about once a 
year and takes a trip to Yellowstone Park, the woods of Maine, 
or wherever else fancy dictates, so that it is not a city.” 


Miss Grace Carew Sheldon, the bright, entertaining and 
accomplished correspondent of Ihe Buffalo Courier, has be- 
come her own publisher. Discouraged in her quest for the book 
production of her foreign letters to The Courier, she edited 
her work into proper form, and with The Courier Co. as her 
printer, has brought out the daintiest little book imaginable. 
It is a twenty-five cent volume, but it is a neat and artistic 
bit of work, well printed, well bound, a delight to the eye 
and, in its shape and flexibility, a consolation to the hands. 
Not only is this Buffalo publication a credit to the author- 
publisher and The Courier Co.—a sample of what a moder- 
ate-priced book should be—but it is a full measure of shame 
to the trash manufacturers of more pretentious establishments. 
In As We Saw It In ’g90, a woman’s neatness and taste shows 
the way. Miss Sheldon is the eldest daughter of the late 
Judge James Sheldon, for many years on the bench of the 
Superior Court. She is well known through her successful 
business venture, the Buffalo Woman’s Exchange. 


Gertrude Franklin Atherton is following up the success of 
Los Cerritos by a series of short stories of the early Spanish 
Californian life. To perfect herself in a knowledge of the 
types and the romanticism of the period, she has visited with 
the descendants of the old time grandees in the various 
mission towns, and from old family portraits, and household 
gossip of the early days, has secured the thread of many a 
rich bit of romance. Mrs. Atherton is the first to authentic- 
ally touch this field of story. The first sketch of the series, 
The Conquest of Dofia Jacoba, has been accepted by Black- 
wood’s Magazine. The tales to follow are The Pearl of 
Lorretto and A Ramble with Eulogia. From the interest 
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taken in the shifting picturesqueness of the humble characters 
of Los Cerritos came the inspiration of this later work. And 
Los Cerritos has touched appreciation. William S. Walsh, 
now the “ Reviewer” of The Illustrated American, and erst- 
while the capable editor of Lippincott’s, thus writes of it in 
his columns: ‘‘ The Reviewer candidly confesses that he 
has not liked all of Mrs. Atherton’s former books. But Los 
Cerritos has conquered him. It opens up entirely new 
ground. The picturesque Mexican community in which the 
scene is laid is a revelation. The heroine is full of poetical 
and winsome charm. The hero is a man whom men might 
meet in real life, though never in realistic fiction. All the 
other characters are well done; and throughout the book 
beats a passionate human heart full of pity for the lowly, 
burning with a recognition of the hideous injustice of life, yet 
held in leash by an intelligence that recognizes the difficulty, 
also, of the conditions that environ the wealthy and the 
powerful. The book is full of astonishing cleverness. But 
it is something more than clever. It stirs you like a trumpet.” 


Edward McKay, in The Theatre, gives interesting infor- 
mation of Clyde Fitch, the brilliant young dramatic writer. 
Fitch is the author of the successful comedy, Beau Brummel, 
and the novel, A Wave of Life, in the February Lippincott’s. 
“He is twenty-five years old. His father was a captain in 
the Union Army. At the close of the war the family settled 
in Schenectady. They lived in that city fourteen years. 
During this time Clyde had a governess, a charming English 
woman, who gave to him, or rather drew out, his taste for 
history and for poetical and prose literature. At the age of 
fourteen Fitch went to boarding. school in Hartford. At six- 
teen he was admitted to Amherst College. He wrote poetry 
for the college publications, dainty but not deep. He was 
appointed editor for one of the papers for which he wrote. 
In the course of his senior year the initial number of a mag- 
azine appeared at Amherst. The first two stories that 
appeared in it were by him. He also wrote poetry for its 
pages. In this year he was elected president of the Amherst 
Dramatic Club, and revived Wycherley’s The Country Girl. 
Fitch graduated a few days after his twenty-first birthday. 
His name appeared in the ctass-day programme as the 
comedy-poet, After graduation he passed his winters in New 
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York doing newspaper and literary work. His most enjoy- 
able and artistic writings previous to Beau Brummel are his 
stories for children, which appeared in the Independent, the 
Christian Union, and other literary journals. Fitch also 
wrote gallant verse for Life. His summers he spent in 
Europe, mostly in England, where he made many friends 
among literary and artistic folk. It was only after the success 
of Beau Brummel that Clyde Fitch determined to devote 
himself to the drama. Since Beau Brummel was accepted he 
has written Betty’s Finest, a one-act comedy, in which Miss 
Vokes will play; A Modern Man, a three-act comedy, which 
will be acted by a stock company formed by Augustus Pitou ; 
Frederic Lemaitre, a one-act drama in which Felix Morris 
will appear. He is at work on a comedy which Mrs. John 
Wood is to produce at the Royal Court Theatre, London. 


A Paris newspaper has received some interesting and 
amusing answers to its lugubrious question addressed to 
leading literary Frenchmen: ‘‘ Do you prefer to be buried 
or cremated ?’’—incinerated the French call it. “ Burned, 
burned,” answers Sardou. “I shall have much more pleas- 
ure in being burned.” Francis Coppée, the poet, says he 
does not fear death, but will prefer to be laid to rest with his 
parents in the family tomb. Leconte de Lisle, another poet, 
says he has “no desire either to be buried or cremated.” 
Alphonse Daudet considers that ‘‘the two methods are 
equally disagreeable.’”’ Father Hyacinthe Loyson is not per- 
sonally interested in the disposition of his body after death. 
“The question is,” he says, ‘‘to see that no one is interred 
alive—which happens more frequently than people imagine.” 
“My dear confrére, it’s a paragraph from my will you want,” 
writes Zola. His opinion is that “ cremation has cleanliness 
on its side, but I fear it will be slow to establish itself, 
because it wounds the affection we have for our dead. As 
to my personal tastes, I have not yet been interrogated, but 
I really think it would be best to leave the choice of the 
decision to those whom we leave behind and who love us.” 
Francisque Sarcey, the famous dramatic critic, if he die in 
Paris, would prefer to be “‘ incinerated,” and considers that 
cremation is the best mode of disposing of the dead. The 
venerable Jules Simon, writes, ‘‘ I have not made the choice. 
It is probable that I won’t make a will, having nothing to 
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leave to anyone. My children will choose the method which 
will cause them the least pain. I leave to them the option 
of preserving my cinders in an urn or my bones in a tomb. 
I know that Catholics oppose cremation because of their 
belief in the resurrection of the body; but there remains 
little of our bodies in the cemeteries, and God does not need 
human dust in order to resurrect the human body.” 


Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, author of The Romance 
of Dollard, The Story of Tonty, and, more recently, The Lady 
of Fort St. John, has recently accepted an editorial position 
on the Chicago Graphic. A writer in the Boston Transcript 
thus gossips of her work: “Mrs. Catherwood’s first great 
success was The Romance of Dollard, and all readers of that 
charming and finished artistic story will be interested to 
know how it was written and accepted by the Century. Her 
home is in a thriving prairie town—Hoopeston—in eastern 
Illinois, between Chicago and Indianapolis, her former home. 
There, with her husband and little girl of six, she lives a busy 
life, spending one day each week in Chicago, at work in the 
great and growing libraries. Three years before Dollard 
appeared, Mrs. Catherwood had a deep sorrow, and for 
change and diversion of mind went to spend part of a sum- 
mer in Canada with the family of a friend who was consul at 
Sherbrooke. There she began to be interested in the 
romances of the provinces, to read her Parkman, and there 
she got the inspiration for the story which, three years later 
she took to New York, in manuscript, with a letter from 
James Whitcomb Riley, an old friend of her husband and 
herself, to the editor of the Century, Mr. Gilder. Her hus- 
band, with true Western idea of business, urged her to go to 
New York with the book; ‘and I wanted to go,’ said Mrs. 
Catherwood. Mr. Gilder laughed when she offered him the 
book, showed her the quantities of manuscripts already on 
hand, and said, ‘You might as well expect to be struck by 
lightning as to have a long story accepted here.’ Three or 
four days later when the contract for its publication was 
made, Mr. Gilder said, ‘ The lightning has struck.’ Mrs. 
Catherwood has always been writing; she says that she can- 
not remember a time when she did not know perfectly well 
what she intended to do; she was the daughter of a physician 
who died when she was ten years old, and her mother died a 
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year later. She grew up in the home of relatives and at a 
boarding-school, but most of her work has been done since 
her marriage. She is a young woman, well-dressed, erect, 
with the look of health, brown hair, hazel eyes, a low and 
pleasant voice, an entirely unaffected, unspoiled, unegotistic 
tone and a manner devoid of the literary pose. She has written 
some popular children’s stories, Old Caravan Days, The Dog- 
berry Ranch, Secrets at Roseladies, and Rocky Fork.” 


Herbert Bashford, of Tacoma, is winning a reputation as a 
rising poet of the West. Dr. F. G. Vincent, in a late number 
of the Washington Magazine, says: ‘ Only one of the Pacific 
slope poets, Joaquin Miller, has more fully than he caught the 
inspiration of western life or depicts more truthfully the grand 
beauties which nature has spread about us so lavishly. He 
was born in Sioux City, Ia., March 4, 1871, but most of his 
life has been passed on the West coast. For some years his 
home was in Ashland, Or., but latterly Tacoma has become 
his abiding place. ‘The urging to write came to him early, 
and at the age of 11 years Bashford became a contributor to 
the Youths’ Companion. This work showed such promise 
that the editor wrote him, saying: ‘I do not doubt your 
future as a writer.’ His first successful poem was written in 
his fifteenth year and was published in the New York Critic. 
Shortly after this, under the pseudonym of Franklin Herbie, 
he began to contribute short stories and occasional poems to 
the Northwest Magazine. E. V. Smalley, appreciating their 
value and promise, advised him in the future to sign his dwn 
name, if he was ambitious. The advice was followed, and the 
merit of his work soon gained it admission to the Overland, 
Belford’s, Outing, the New York Independent, and the West 
Shore. Most of his poems are appearing in West Shore, 
which publishes one every two weeks. Joaquin Miller, in a 
letter to a personal friend of both, thus writes: ‘ Really, 
I dread to say how well I like Bashford’s writings.’”’ 


Literary Boston, and the cultured suburb of Cambridge, are 
making much of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, who has given 
up the active pursuit of her fad as a kindergartner, for the 
more dignified and less wearing réle of an authoress. She is 
a handsome, stylish, and accomplished woman, and this is 
what the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette writes of her: 
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“ Boston of late years has entertained many literary women ; 
but almost never has such a delightful personality been added 
to literary ability as in the case of Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
We have had clever authors here by the score, noticeably ; 
Henri Gréville, Amelia Edwards, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Harriet Preston, Charles Egbert Craddock, and Agnes Rep- 
plier. These ladies have made decided impressions upon the 
literary and fashionable circles of our city ; but the grace and 
beauty of the latest lionne has given her the advantage over 
her literary sisters. Kate Douglas Wiggin has written charm- 
ing stories, full of the bright bloom of childhood, and yet 
responding to a pathetic chord, Mrs. Wiggin has lived for years 
in California, although she was born in New England, and has 
a broader field of vision than is vouchsafed to most American 
writers, She is a young woman, with an exceedingly grace- 
ful, willowy figure, a fresh complexion, and wavy golden hair, 
She dresses in exquisite taste, and is the exact opposite of the 
ideal woman of the pen. Added to her literary facility, she 
possesses the power of reading extracts from her own stories 
with a simplicity and naturalness that it would be well for 
our professional readers to copy. Mrs. Wiggin read at 
several houses during her too short stay in Boston, and added 
new admirers to those who knew her through her books.” 


Alexandre Dumas, holding that the preference of dramatic 
managers for authors of established reputation prevented 
new works of decided merit from obtaining a hearing, lately 
declared to himself that he would teach them a lesson. “ M. 
Dumas’s works,” so runs the story, “are in great demand in 
Paris, and his price for a new play is about six thousand 
dollars. A play of his, given for nothing, would, conse- 
quently, be a very valuable present. He wrote a play, had 
it copied in a timid handwriting, not at all literary in its 
appearance, signed it with an assumed name, and had it left 
at the office of one of the dramatic managers. There was no 
clue to its authorship, except, possibly, in the literary style. 
Then M. Dumas told the world, in a public announcement, 
what he had done. If his manuscript is rejected and returned 
to the address given, he will send it to another manager, and 
so on until it has been accepted by one, or rejected by all, 
and to the manager who accepts it he will give the play. 
By this means M. Dumas thinks he will secure the careful 
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and even friendly consideration of many works of inexpe- 
rienced and unknown authors which might not otherwise be 
judged upon their merits, for the managers will carefully 
examine all manuscripts in the hope of detecting his work. 
M. Dumas cannot be accused of resorting to a trick or 
attempting a practical joke, since he makes public at the 
start just what he is doing. It is, at the worst, a benevolent 
mystification, honestly intended to help young authors.” 


The New York Sun gives this sketch of the life-work of 
the late George Bancroft, the first great American historian : 
“George Bancroft, whose years number those of the century, 
was the son of a New England clergyman. He was born in 
Worcester, Mass., on October 3, 1800. He received the best 
education which the times afforded. After preliminary train- 
ing in the famous old school at Exeter, he entered Harvard 
College and graduated at the early age of seventeen. He 
then went to Europe, and for some years was a close student 
under the best minds of the day. He studied German litera- 
ture under Benecke; Italian and French literature under 
Bunsen and Artand ; Arabic, Hebrew, and Scripture interpre- 
tation under Eichhorn; history under Planck and Hereen; 
and the literature of Greece and Rome under Dissen. His 
parents expected him to enter the ministry, but the charms 
of literary life overbore the attractions of a New England 
parsonage, and he chose history as his special branch. 
In 1820, the University of Géttingen gave him the degree 
of Ph.D. In 1822 he returned to the United States, and 
for a year he acted as Professor of Greek at Harvard 
College. His early literary work comprised a volume of 
poems published in 1823, a translation of 1824 of Hereen’s 
Politics of Ancient Greece, and in 1826 an oration in which 
he advocated universal suffrage and the foundation of the 
State on the power of the whole people. He had early 
determined upon his life-work, the preparation of his great 
history, the first volume of which appeared in 1834. During 
all his labor Mr. Bancroft took an active interest in contem- 
porary public affairs. In 1838 he was appointed by President 
Van Buren, Collector of the Port of Boston. In 1844 he was 
nominated by the Democracy for Governor, but failed of elec- 
tion by asmall margin. Onthe accession of President Polk he 
became Secretary of the Navy. While he held that office he 
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established on his own responsibility the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. From 1846 until 1849, Mr. Bancroft was Minister 
to Great Britain, and he successfully urged upon that Govern- 
ment the adoption of more liberal laws of navigation and 
allegiance. In 1867 he was appointed Minister to Prussia. 
In 1870 he was accredited to the North German Confedera- 
tion, and in 1871 to the German Empire, whence he was 
recalled in 1874 at his own request. But it was as a historian 
that Mr. Bancroft’s name will live as long as the language in 
which he wrote. The first volume of his History of the 
United States was issued, as has been said, in 1834. The 
third volume appeared in 1840. After the completion of his 
English mission, in 1849, Mr. Bancroft came to New York, 
where he continued work on his history, and volumes four to 
ten appeared between 1842 and 1874. In 1876 the work was 
revised and reissued as a centenary edition. Of the value 
of Mr. Bancroft’s great historical work it would be superflu- 
ous to speak. Edward Everett said of the early volumes: 
“‘It is one of the ablest of the class which has for years 
appeared in the English language; it compares advanta- 
geously with the standard British historians. As far as it 
goes it does such justice to its noble subject as to supersede 
the necessity of any future work of the same kind, and if 
completed as commenced will unquestionably forever be 
regarded both as an American and as an English classic.” 


One of the bright young men recently come out of the 
West to literary New York is Mr. Arthur C. Grissom, the 
editor of Spirit. His probationary half year in the metropolis 
finds him located, well acquainted and well liked. Besides 
his editorial duties, he is a contributor of stories and poems 
to the illustrated weeklies, The Youth’s Companion and the 
Sunday newspapers. Mr. Grissom is but twenty-two. He 
was thirteen years old when his first story was published, for 
which he received $10. From this ‘‘ first print,” development 
has been rapid. A year ago he was working as a freelance in 
Kansas City, his apartments being the headquarters of the 
Western Authors’ and Artists’ Club, which successful organi- 
zation he founded in October, 88, and of which he was 
president until he located in New York, Mr. Grissom is as 
versatile as he is energetic, and his work is in demand, 
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VERSE FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Similar Cases....Charlotte Perkins Stetson....The Nationalist 
There was once a little animal, 
No bigger than a fox, 
And on five toes he scampered 
Over Tertiary rocks. 
They called him the Eohippus, 
And they called him very small, 
And they thought him of no value 
When they thought of him at all. 
For the lumpish Dinoceras 
And Coryphodont so slow 
Were the heavy aristocracy 
In days of long ago. 


Said the little Eohippus : 

“T am going to be a horse! 

And on my middle finger nails 
To run my earthly course ! 

I’m going to have a flowing tail ! 
I’m going to have a mane! 

I’m going to stand fourteen hands high 
On the psychozoic plain!” 

The Coryphodont was horrified, 
The Dinoceras shocked; 

And they chased young Eohippus, 
But he skipped away and mocked. 


Then they laughed enormous laughter, 
And they groaned enormous groans, 
And they bade young Eohippus 
‘Go and view your father’s bones!” 
Said they: “ You always were as 
Low and small as now we see, 
And therefore it is evident 
You’re always going to be! 


“What! Bea great and handsome beast 
With hoofs to gallop on! 
Why, you'd have to change your nature !” 
Said the Loxolophodon, 
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They considered him disposed of, 
And retired with gait serene— 

That was the way they argued 
In “the early eocene.” 


There was once an Anthropoidal Ape, 
Far smarter than the rest, 

And everything that they could do 
He always did the best ; 

So they naturally disliked him 
And they gave him shoulders cool, 

And when they had to mention him, 
They said he was a fool. 

Cried this pretentious ape one day: 

“I’m going to be a man! 

And stand upright and hunt and fight, 
And conquer all I can! 


I’m going to cut down forest trees 
To make my houses higher ! 

I’m going to kill the Mastodon ! 
I’m going to make a fire!” 


Loud screamed the Anthropoidal Apes 
With laughter wild and gay; 

Then tried to catch that boastful one, 
But he always got away. 

So they yelled at him in chorus, 
While he minded not a whit ; 

And they pelted him with cocoanuts, 
Which didn’t seem to hit. 


And then they gave him reasons, 
Which they thought of much avail, 

To prove how his preposterous 
Attempt was sure to fail. 

Said the sages: ‘In the first place, 
The thing cannot be done! 

And second, if it could be, 
It would not be any fun! 

And third and most conclusive, 
And admitting no reply, 

You would have to change your nature ! 
We should like to see you try!” 
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They chuckled then triumphantly, 
These lean and hairy shapes, 

For these things passed as arguments, 
With the Anthropoidal Apes. 


There was once a Neolithic Man, 
An enterprising wight, 

Who made his chopping implements 
Unusually bright, 

Unusually clever he, 
Unusually brave, 

And he drew delightful mammoths 
On the borders of his cave. 

To his Neolithic neighbors, 
Who were startled and surprised, 

Said he: ‘“‘ My friends, in course of time, 
We shall be civilized ! 


We are going to live in cities ! 
We are going to fight in wars! 

We are going to eat three times a day, 
Without the natural cause! 

We are going to turn life upside-down 
About a thing called gold! 

We are going to want the earth, and take 
As much as we can hold! 

We are going to wear great piles of stuff 
Outside our proper skins ; 

We are going to have Diseases ! 
And Accomplishments !! and Sins !!!” 


Then they all rose up in fury 
Against their boastful friend ; 

For prehistoric patience 
Cometh quickly to an end. 

Said one: “ This is chimerical ! 
Utopian! Absurd!” 

Said another: “ What a stupid life! 
Too dull, upon my word!” 

Cried all: “ Before such things can come, 
You idiotic child, 

You must alter Human Nature!” 
And they all sat back and smiled. 
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Thought they: “An answer to that last 
It will be hard to find !” 

It was a clinching argument 
To the Neolithic Mind! 


The Rodeo....Charles Edward Markham....Overland Monthly 
Down, down the dark cafions we ride in a flurry; 
The cedars sweep by in their mystical hurry ; 
Gone into the wind are the languor and worry,— 
Gone into the west with the phantom moon. 
Ha! there is the lord of the hills and the valleys ; 
It is he that leads in the midsummer sallies 
High into the steeps where the gray chaparral is ; 
It is he that leads to the low lagoon. 


Where the wild mustard splashes the slope with yellow, 
He has turned at bay—oh, the powerful fellow ! 
See the toss of his head,—hear the breath and the bellow ; 
How he tears the ground with his angry hoofs! 
Now he breaks a wild path thro’ the deep, plumy rushes ; 
(A loud bird high on a tamarack hushes) 
Right on thro’ a glory of crimson he crushes,— 
On into the gloom under leafy roofs. 


Oh, the joy of the wind in our faces! We follow 
The cattle,—we shout down the poppy-hung hollow. 
See! out of the cliff we have startled the swallow, 
And startled the echoes on rocky fells. 
Ho! what was it passed ?—were they pigeons or sparrows 
That whispered away like a hurtle of arrows ? 
The rose-odor thickens ; the deep gorge narrows; 
Now the herd swings down thro’ the scented dells. 


Speed, speed, leave the brooks to their pebbles and prattle; 

Sweep on with the thunder and surge of the cattle,— 

The hurry, the shouting, the wild joy of battle,— 
The hills and the wind and the open light. 

Now on into camp by the sycamores yonder; 

Now o’er the guitar let the light fingers wander ; 

Let thoughts in the high heart grow pensive and fonder ; 
Then stars—and the dreams of a summer night. 
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They chuckled then triumphantly, 
These lean and hairy shapes, 

For these things passed as arguments, 
With the Anthropoidal Apes. 


There was once a Neolithic Man, 
An enterprising wight, 

Who made his chopping implements 
Unusually bright, 

Unusually clever he, 
Unusually brave, 

And he drew delightful mammoths 
On the borders of his cave. 

To his Neolithic neighbors, 
Who were startled and surprised, 

Said he: ‘“ My friends, in course of time, 
We shall be civilized ! 


We are going to live in cities! 
We are going to fight in wars! 

We are going to eat three times a day, 
Without the natural cause ! 

We are going to turn life upside-down 
About a thing called gold! 

We are going to want the earth, and take 
As much as we can hold! 

We are going to wear great piles of stuff 
Outside our proper skins; 

We are going to have Diseases! 
And Accomplishments !! and Sins !!!” 


Then they all rose up in fury 
Against their boastful friend ; 

For prehistoric patience 
Cometh quickly to an end. 

Said one: “ This is chimerical ! 
Utopian! Absurd!” 

Said another: “ What a stupid life! 
Too dull, upon my word!” 

Cried all: ‘“ Before such things can come, 
You idiotic child, 

You must alter Human Nature!” 
And they all sat back and smiled. 
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Thought they: “An answer to that last 
It will be hard to find !” 

It was a clinching argument 
To the Neolithic Mind! 


The Rodeo....Charles Edward Markham....Overland Monthly 
Down, down the dark cajions we ride in a flurry; 
The cedars sweep by in their mystical hurry ; 
Gone into the wind are the languor and worry,— 
Gone into the west with the phantom moon. 
Ha! there is the lord of the hills and the valleys ; 
It is he that leadsin the midsummer sallies 
High into the steeps where the gray chaparral is ; 
It is he that leads to the low lagoon. 


Where the wild mustard splashes the slope with yellow, 
He has turned at bay—oh, the powerful fellow ! 
See the toss of his head,—hear the breath and the bellow ; 
How he tears the ground with his angry hoofs! 
Now he breaks a wild path thro’ the deep, plumy rushes ; 
(A loud bird high on a tamarack hushes) 
Right on thro’ a glory of crimson he crushes,— 
On into the gloom under leafy roofs. 


Oh, the joy of the wind in our faces! We follow 
The cattle,—we shout down the poppy-hung hollow. 
See! out of the cliff we have startled the swallow, 
And startled the echoes on rocky fells. 
Ho! what was it passed ?—were they pigeons or sparrows 
That whispered away like a hurtle of arrows ? 
The rose-odor thickens ; the deep gorge narrows; 
Now the herd swings down thro’ the scented dells. 


Speed, speed, leave the brooks to their pebbles and prattle; 

Sweep on with the thunder and surge of the cattle,— 

The hurry, the shouting, the wild joy of battle,— 
The hills and the wind and the open light. 

Now on into camp by the sycamores yonder; 

Now o’er the guitar let the light fingers wander ; 

Let thoughts in the high heart grow pensive and fonder ; 
Then stars—and the dreams of a summer night. 
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RANDOM READING: CURRENT TOPICS 





Punishment After Death....William J. Fowler....New York Sun 

The story of Dives, or the rich man, and Lazarus, as related 
by Christ, has been for all the ages since a source of ‘terror, 
of fierce exultation, or of the most intense grief, according to 
the spirit with which it has been received.. Its graphic picture 
of the torments in flame and of the impassable gulf has 
seemed to the casual reader, as well as many who have studied 
the subject earnestly and prayerfully, as terrible as that dread 
gate over which Dante saw the inscription : 

All hope abandon ye who enter here. 

It was undoubtedly from the study of this passage that the 
poet felt justified in taking such tremendous liberty as this. 
When this idea of an unending, hopeless misery became 
rooted in the Anglo-Saxon and other fierce northern races, 
who, like our early British ancestors, drank freely from the 
skulls of their fallen enemies, it did not apparently seem so 
incongruous as it now does to reverent souls trusting them- 
selves wholly to the mercy and goodness of God. Hell, with 
its literal fire and brimstone, seemed, perhaps, to these fierce 
early Christians a good enough place for their enemies ; in 
fact, almost a necessity for a well-constituted universe. 
Much of this feeling is still held by men who do not discrimi- 
nate as to their own real motives. Even the best of men 
occasionally have this feeling when they are least conscious 
of it. In Mrs, Stowe’s story of Uncle Tom’s Cabin she makes 
one of her Quaker characters express the idea that hell is at 
least necessary for the hunters of men. Slavery happily is 
abolished forever, and though enormous wrongs and injustice 
are prevalent still, men unconsciously have outgrown the 
feeling of need for a hell to punish those who dwarf manhood 
and debase womanhood in the name of both religion and law. 
Men have learned also to search the Scriptures more closely 
and see if in them are not to be found some of the hidden 
truths that Christ plainly told His disciples would be revealed 
to them, which they were not able to bear in His day. 
Examining more closely this story of future punishment, as 
it is not only our right but our duty to do, it is surprising 
that its lesson could be so wholly misunderstood as it has 
been. It teaches future retribution plainly—not necessarily 
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by God, except as a loving father may punish his child for 
that child’s best good. There is evidently no possible escape 
from the punishment, yet it is for good, not evil—the chas- 
tening which God gives to all whom He loves, which at first 
seems grievous, but afterward worketh the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness in them that are exercised thereby. Look a 
little further in this story of the rich man. His main fault 
seems to be his disregard for the misery of his fellow crea- 
tures. In death, he is still the hard, selfish man he was in life, 
and his only thought is for himself—to send Lazarus, whom 
he saw in Abraham’s bosom, to bring him a drop of water to 
cool the torment of his flame. The answer to this was, as 
the result proved, the best possible appeal to the sufferer’s 
better nature. It is quite a comforting thought that religious 
effort in the nether world is not misdirected, as it often is in 
this life. Abraham’s reply indicates that he had had a great 
deal of experience in dealing with cases like this, I quote it: 

But Abraham said: Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime received 
thy good things, likewise Lazarus evil things; now he is comforted and 
thou tormented. 

And besides all this, between us and thee is a great gulf fixed, so that 
they which would pass from us to you cannot, neither can they pass to us 
that would come from thence. 

Note here two points: First, the kindness of the denial 
in addressing this lost spirit as ‘‘Son;” second, the gulf fixed 
is one evidently of character, which cannot be passed at once 
either way. The man who only wants to escape hell to 
escape punishment, and cares for nobody else, is pretty sure 
to find himself in the fix of this rich man, with a great gulf 
between him and happiness. Such a man is not happy here 
until he changes, and thinks of others beside himself. This 
condition he carries with him into the future life. Note also 
the wonderfully prompt effect of this appeal to the better 
nature of the rich man. Instead of further selfish cry for 
himself alone, the poor spirit thought most of his kinsmen, 
equally worldly and selfish as himself, and liable to the same 
remorse for neglected opportunities. 

Then he said: I pray thee therefore that thou wouldst send him to my 


father’s house. 
For I have five brethren, that he may testify unto them that they come not 


to this place of torment. 
With such spiritual progress as this possible in hell, it is a 
much more hopeful condition for working to bring men to 
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their right minds than millions of men have on earth, It is 
quite possible that the remorse which in the future life seems 
like flame, or the worm that never ceases its gnawing, may 
produce the necessary change from evil to good more surely 
and quickly than it can on earth. This is not a strained 
exposition, reading into the Bible a meaning for the purpose 
of reading it out again. It is, I believe, the only explanation 
of this parable that can be harmonized with what is plainly 
taught of the Divine character. We are told that God is love 
and that all men are His children, and that God is infinite in 
power, justice, and goodness. What more need men than 
this? Who shall measure or limit God in dealing with men ? 
When the Psalmist wrote that “high as the heavens are 
above the earth, so high are God’s thoughts above our 
thoughts and God’s ways above our ways,” he probably did 
not know a thousandth part of the wonders which modern 
astronomy has revealed to men. Yet that expression is as 
true now to the devout astronomer as it was three thousand 
years ago to the poet-king gazing on the stars of heaven from 
the housetops of Jerusalem. On such a subject no man can 
dogmatize; but the belief has grown into me that our planet, 
one of the least among the heavenly bodies, has perhaps in 
the problem of human destiny a puzzle that may exist in no 
other portion of the universe, z.c., the overruling of all the 
sum of human wrongdoing for greater good to the entire 
world and possibly to the entire universe. How this may be 
done I can well believe that angels desired to look into, but 
were not able because of their lack of human experience. It 
is possible for men, by study of their own and others experi- 
ence, to learn better than any one else can tell them. This 
point is fully indicated in Father Abraham’s final answer to 
Dives’ second request : 

Abraham said: They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them. 

And he said unto him: Nay, Father Abraham, but if one went unto them 
from the dead they will repent. 


And he said unto him: If they hear not Moses and the prophets neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead. 


The obvious lesson from this is that the experience of one 
human soul can only imperfectly be transferred to another. 
A fine story is told, that when Goethe had become famous a 
very young man glibly asked him: ‘‘ What is experience?” 
Goethe’s answer was this: ‘“ Experience, my young friend, 
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is that experience which a man experiences in experiencing 
his experience.” The young man turned on his heel with 
the remark: ‘‘ You are a fool.” Years after, he came to 
Goethe and acknowledged that his toe fresh question had 
received the only possible answer. What Christ thought of 
the nether world of remorse and suffering as missionary 
ground is indicated by the fact that fresh from His earthly 
experiences His spirit went to the regions of remorse and 
despair and preached to the spirits there imprisoned. This 
is delicate ground, but this, I think, is the only possible 
explanation of that much-discussed passage in the epistle 
of St. Peter about Christ preaching to the spirits in prison 
between His crucifixion and resurrection, and, for aught 
anybody can know, Christ may have been ministering to 
those darkened spirits ever since. It would be just like Him, 
rather than sitting on a high throne in a blaze ef glory and 
surrounded by those of His children who selfishly had 
prepared a scheme whereby they could have Christ and 
heaven and happiness exclusively for themselves. What 
could Christ preach to those despairing souls? We may be 
sure that it was hope and cheer and encouragement, and that, 
too, drawn from His own recent and sacred experience on 
the cross. For one brief moment the Saviour of mankind, 
who loved men as none other ever loved them, gave way to 
doubt of His Father’s love and care in the despairing cry: 
“ Eloi, Eloi, Lama Sabacthani?”’ “My God! My God! Why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” It was at that dread moment, 
rather than at His death, that the rocks were rent, and the 
whole face of nature was darkened. He was recalled to 
Himself by the mocking cry: ‘‘ He calls for Elias. Let 
us see whether Elias will come and save Him.” Instantly 
there came to the sufferer the memory of Elijah’s trial, when 
he, too, despaired of God, and with it the same cry of his 
ancestor, David, in a mosttrying experience. It was, I think, 
with a cry of joy that Christ responded to the cruel mockers 
who had unconsciously helped Him: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” It was in that despairing 
cry that was fulfilled the prediction that ‘‘ in His humiliation 
His judgment was taken from Him,” which is universally 
applied to Christ. Despair is always akin to insanity; is, in 
fact, its very worst form, for it involves alienage from God, 
in whom alone men can have a natural and healthful being, 
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physically, mentally, or spiritually. The experience of doubt 
of God’s loving care which Christ suffered on the cross, 
which had so entirely disappeared a moment later, made a 
message of hope that it should seem no despairing soul 
anywhere could hear without renewing its courage. It mat- 
ters not what the effect of such doctrine may be, if it be the 
truth, as I fully believe it to be. It seems plain to me that 
the world has so far advanced that this belief cannot work 
injury anywhere. Time was, I believe, when a belief in 
man’s final restoration to good and the overthrow of all evil 
would have lessened the restraints which the belief in hell 
imposed on men who acknowledged no other. Now I think 
a belief that evil men make their own hells, and that all the 
efforts of God and of good men, spirits, and angels are 
directed toward getting men out of difficulties they have got 
themselves into, is a better restraint on men than any other. 
By their fruits we shall know them. A belief that makes 
man hopeful and charitable and helpful toward his fellow 
men seems to me hardly consonant with a theology that 
dooms the mass of mankind to hopeless misery. In practice 
the men who hold to a more liberal theology are most kind, — 
loving, and helpful to their fellow men, and this fact is as 
good a testimony as any to its practical truth. 


The Education of Genius....From the New York Sunday Times 

There is a pleasant discussion upon the subject of the edu- 
cation of famous people in a recent number of The English 
Illustrated Magazine. The discourse, which is by Mr. James 
Sully, runs over the various phases of the theme, such as 
family education and school and college education. The 
writer appears to agree with Galton in the belief that men of 
genius owe more to their fathers than to their mothers. There 
are, of course, countless instances which favor the contrary 
belief, such as Bacon, Heine, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Macaulay, and especially Scott and Goethe. Goethe had an 
almost ideal poet’s mother. The writer perhaps does not 
separate, as might be done, hereditary genius from parental 
education. Of course, it does not at all follow that a parent 
of genius is best qualified to bring out the inherited talents of 
the child. Indeed, we do not know that there is not apt to 
be a want of sympathy between parent and child when the 
two resemble each other closely. The most fortunate instances 
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appear to be those in which the qualities derived from one 
parent supplement those derived from the other, and where 
there is—at feast on one side—great sympathy and 
intelligent direction. The case of Goethe is perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of this good fortune. Intellectual 
direction, perhaps, is likely to come from the father rather 
than the mother. Men are more likely to make educational 
experiments than women. Mill’s father is an example, which 
will occur to all, of affectionate patience. The child was 
taught Greek before Latin; in those days there were no 
Greek-English Dictionaries, only Greek-Latin ones; so that 
it was necessary for the child, when he wished to know the 
meaning of a Greek word, to ask his father. Schopenhauer'’s 
father pursued the contrary method with him. He took his 
son about to see the world before he sent him to the study of 
books, for which Schopenhauer always expressed his grati- 
tude. But Mr. Sully points out that the best examples of a 
perfect relationship between father and child are to be found 
in those of certain famous women. Mrs. Barbauld was taught 
by her father, who was a Dissenting clergyman and a teacher, 
the modern languages and Greek and Latin. Miss Edge- 
worth’s father, who was an intellectual man, supervised her 
early literary efforts. Miss Austen was educated at home, 
her father being a clergyman who kept pupils. Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s father, who was a country gentleman, devoted his leisure 
to his daughter’s education and advised as to the publication 
of her first productions. The Rev. Patrick Bronté took a 
lively interest in the intellectual and general education of his 
daughters. Perhaps, however, the most famous instance of 
a sympathetic relationship between father and daughter was 
that of Necker and Mme. de Staél. Among great men who 
have learned well at school, Mr. Sully enumerates Dante, 
Milton, Voltaire, Le Sage, Johnson, Lessing, and Macaulay. 
Alfred de Musset attained the distinction, rare among poets, 
of being at the head of his school. The writer mentions 
Clough’s grateful appreciation of Dr. Arnold’s teaching. In 
this connection, readers of Bagehot, who knew Clough well, 
and understood him profoundly, will remember that writer’s 
remarks upon Arnold’s influence on Clough. He thought 
that it had been harmful, saying that, while Arnold's 
influence was excellent in its results upon the average British 
boy, its effects were not good in the case of so sensitive 
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and delicate a mind as Clough’s. Among boys who were 
negligent or rebellious scholars, are mentioned Pope, 
Addison, Southey, and Byron. Newton and Scott were 
dilatory scholars, and Goldsmith was considered by his 
schoolfellows a “stupid, heavy blockhead.” Balzac is set 
down by the writer as ‘‘a clear instance of a scheol failure,” 
and Rousseau is described as a ‘thorough dunce.” There 
are many instances of boys who, though good scholars, were 
very unhappy at school. Cowper is a noted example; so is 
Shelley. To judge from passages in the Reisebilder, Heine 
was also of this class. Jew as he was, he has told us that, in 
the dark cloisters of a Franciscan convent, close to his school- 
room, he used to stand and pray toa big crucifix of gray 
wood that stood there, “O Thou, poor Deity, if it be pos- 
sible, grant that I may remember the irregular verbs.” At 
college and at the university, as at school, there is the same 
long list of clever men who were dull, negligent, or disobedi- 
ent students. Swift disputes with Goldsmith the distinction 
of having been the greatest dunce. Gibbon, Burke, and 
Southey were rather idle and desultory students. Among the 
headstrong and intractable ones are to be found such grave 
characters as Milton and Wordsworth. There is a tradition 
that Milton’s want of decility was such as to have brought 
upon him a flogging, a proceeding which would have been in 
accordance with the manners of that time. In the college 
careers of distinguished Americans we believe there will be 
found but very few instances of this insubordination. As 
the manifestations of authority here are gentler than in the 
Old World, it might be expected that resistance would be less 
stubborn. Mr. Sully’s conclusion, from his interesting survey 
of the field, is that eminent men of letters have owed very 
little to their college instruction. If this were true, the 
indictment against schools and colleges would not be so 
severe as it might seem to be, since the success of such 
instruction is to be judged by its results upon average stu- 
dents rather than upon geniuses, who are, as a rule, pretty 
self-willed and difficult to control. Many of the most effec- 
tive men have had very little schooling. Mr. Sully might 
find some support for his view among our American writers 
of the present day, surprisingly’ few of whom have been col- 
lege graduates. Distinguished American writers, however, 
of the generation of Emerson and Hawthorne were mostly 
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college men. But how much they owed to college it would 
be hard to say. Hawthorne would have been his own’ educa- 
tor whatever had been his surroundings. Emerson’s educa- 
tion was, probably, to a considerable degree, domestic. He 
and his brothers were enthusiastic scholars. It is whispered 
that Mr. Lowell,.when very young, did not get his lessons. 
Motley certainly did not. Longfellow was so full of wisdom 
and gentleness that he would have been sure to get the best 
education which his conditions would permit. But did not 
all of these men have a certain finish which they might not 
have had if their education had been different ? 


The Fate of Psychical Research....From the Boston Courier 

It is at first glance remarkable that so skeptical an age as 
ours should be the time in which so thorough and extensive a 
research is made into that misty region which of old was 
regarded as the supernatural, but which it is now the custom 
to look upon as merely the unexplored; and yet upon the 
second thought it is apparent that it is precisely the skeptical 
age that is most likely to study this phase of nature. In a 
more devout age it would be thought that there was some- 
thing half sacrilegious in prying into the hidden mysteries of 
creation; while in a more superstitious age a more of less 
conscious fear would do much to check investigation. It is 
in the calm and coolly investigating temper of the generation 
which is still in doubt that these things are sure to be most 
eagerly studied. There is, of course, the widest difference of 
temper in the minds of those who, in one form or another, 
have thrown themselves into psychical research. It was said, 
with perhaps more epigrammatic neatness than accuracy, 
that the English Society of Psychical Research was estab- 
lished to prove that all ghost stories were true, while the 
American was established to prove that all were false; yet 
with whatever extravagance of statement, there was at least 
a grain of truth in the phrase. The negative is never of a 
vitality equal to that of the positive, and in the end the 
American society went under, and its remnants have been 
annexed to the English body. That there are earnest workers 
in both is doubtless true, and it is no doubt true also that there 
is much work of value done by the Society. Certainly the 
names of many of the men connected with the movement 
would command respect for any enterprise in which they 
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were engaged or to which they lent their support. The thing 
which strikes an outsider, however, is the fact that it is the 
almost invariable result of this peculiar sort of study that 
the student is drawn from the real to the unreal, from the 
tangible to the intangible, and—alas, that it must be added ! 
—from the tenable to the untenable. The history of the vast 
majority of thinkers who have plunged into this sort of study 
has been that they have ended by being the dupe of illusions 
which they would have been the first to smile at when they 
were in a sane and normal condition; illusions, the falsity of 
which have been demonstrated beyond peradventure. It has 
not infrequently happened that investigators, for the power 
and clearness of whose mind at the outset, for whose fairness 
and integrity there could not be too much admiration, have 
in the end become the victims of the most vulgar trickery,— 
the dupes of charlatans who had not even the merit of extra- 
ordinary cleverness to recommend them,—or the champions of 
vagaries begot in their own brains, like maggots in sun-baked 
cheese. The value of psychical research is too obvious to 
need remark, and it is in no spirit of cavil that this common 
danger of the study is touched upon. Why it is that investi- 
gators so often lose their balance in this field it is not easy 
to say, but of the fact, at least, there seems to be no 
reasonable doubt. Whether it be from the habit of mind 
induced by too much striving after the intangible; whether 
it be that the powers proper to the perception of this branch 
of investigation be not well developed in the race as yet; 
whether it be that contact with the class of phenomena dwelt 
upon in these investigations subtly changes the fibre of the 
mind, it is impossible to say; it is oniy possible to predict 
with approximate assurance that the man who goes into 
this business with a very level head will in nine cases out of 
ten come to the place where he will be a possible, if not a 
probable, victim to the easiest and most transparent frauds of 
circumstances or of charlatans. He will come to the place 
where it is inevitable that he should either be tricked, or trick 
himself. It is possible that this is one of the phases through 
which this branch of science must go, and from which it will 
triumphantly emerge later. It may be that it is merely the 
natural result of hereditary tendencies, and that in a genera- 
tion or two the impulse, brought constantly in contact with 
the hard face of fact, will be completely worn away. 
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ONE OF CLEOPATRA’S NIGHTS* 





Cleopatra dipped her pink heel in the water and descended 
a few steps; the quivering flood made a silver belt about her 
waist, and silver bracelets about her arms, and rolled in pearls 
like a broken necklace over her bosom and shoulders; her 
wealth of hair, lifted by the water, extended behind her like 
a royal mantle :—even in the bath she was a queen. She 
swam to and fro, dived and brought up handfuls of gold dust 
with which she laughingly pelted some of her women ;—again, 
she clung suspended to the balustrade of the basin, conceal- 
ing or exposing her treasures of loveliness,—now permitting 
only her lustrous and polished back to be seen,—now showing 
her whole figure, like Venus Anadyomene. 

Suddenly Cleopatra uttered a cry as shrill as that of Diana 
surprised by Actzon ; she saw gleaming through the foliage 
a burning eye, yellow and phosphoric as the eye of a lion. 

It was Meiamoun crouching behind a tuft of leaves. 
‘Though brave even to temerity, the cry of Cleopatra passed 
through his heart, coldly-piercing as the blade of a sword. 

The eunuchs rushed forward lance in hand. Cleopatra 
pointed out to them the group of trees, where they found 
Meiamoun crouching in concealment. Defence was out of the 
question ; he attempted none. They prepared to kill him, 
but Cleopatra, who had covered herself with her calasiris, 
made signs to them to bring the prisoner before her. 

Meiamoun could only fall upon his knees and stretch forth 
suppliant hands to her, as to the altars of the gods. 

“Are you some assassin bribed by Rome ?—or for what 
purpose have you entered these sacred precincts from which 
all men are excluded ?”—demanded Cleopatra. 

“May my soul be found light in the balance of Amenti, 
and may Tmei, daughter of the Sun and goddess of Truth, 
punish me if I ever entertained a thought of evil against you, 
O queen !” answered Meiamoun, still upon his knees. 

Sincerity and loyalty were written upon his countenance. 





* From One of Cleopatra’s Nights ; and Other Romances. By Théophile 
Gautier. From arecent translation by Lafcadio Hearn. Worthington Co. 
Meiamoun, the son of Mandouschopsh, a youth of strange character, with 
the grace and beauty of an Apollo, had fallen in love with Cleopatra, and, to 
win a word from her, to be in her presence, had secreted himself in the baths 
of the queen, in the midst of immense gardens, awaiting her coming. 
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Cleopatra immediately banished her suspicions, and looked 
upon the young Egyptian with a look less stern and wrath- 
ful :—she saw that he was beautiful. 

‘*T love you!” murmured Meiamoun in a low but distinct 
voice ; for his courage had returned. 

“Ah!” cried Cleopatra, bending toward him, and seizing 
his arm with a sudden brusque movement,—‘‘ so then it was 
you who shot that arrow with the papyrus scroll !—by St. 
Oms, Dog of Hell, you are a foolhardy wretch!....I now 
recognize you: I long observed you wandering like a com- 
plaining Shade about the places where I dweli....You were 
at the Procession of Isis,—at the Panegyris of Hermonthis : 
you followed the royal cangia. Ah!—you must have a 
queen! ....You have no mean ambitions....Assuredly I am 
going to love you!....Why not?” 

‘*‘Queen,” returned Meiamoun with a look of deep melan- 
choly, “do not rail! I am mad, it is true; I have deserved 
death,—that is also true: be humane ;—bid them kill me!”’ 

“No: I have takenthe whim to be clement to-day; I will 
give you your life.” 

“What would I do with life ?—I love you!” 

“Well, then, you shall be satisfied ;—you shall die,” 
answered Cleopatra ; “‘you have indulged yourself in wild and 
extravagant dreams; in fancy your desires have crossed an 
impassable threshold :—you imagined yourself to be Cesar or 
Mark Antony—you loved the queen! In some moment of 
delirium, you have been able to believe that Cleopatra might 
some day love you. Well, what you thought impossible is 
actually about to happen :—I will transform your dream into 
a reality ;—it pleases me, for once, to secure the accomplish- 
ment of a mad hope. I am good to you: I lend myself to 
your folly;—I have the right to order you to be killed at 
once ; but since you tell me that you love me, I will have 
you killed to-morrow instead; your life belongs to me for 
one night. I am generous; I will buy it from you. But 
what are you doing on your knees! Rise; and give me your 
arm, that we may return to the palace.” 

* See * * * 

The promised night should well have been a splendid one ; 
for all the joys and pleasures possible in a human lifetime 
were to be concentrated into the space of a few hours, 

Cleopatra desired to dazzle her voluntary victim, and plunge 
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him into a whirlpool of dizzy pleasures,—to intoxicate and 
madden him with the wine of orgy ; so that death, though 
freely accepted, might come invisibly and unawares. 

The banquet hall was of enormous and Babylonian dimen- 
sions ; the eye could not penetrate its immeasurable depth : 
monstrous columns—short, thick and solid enough to sustain 
the pole itself,—heavily expanded their broad-swelling shafts 
upon socles variegated with hieroglyphics, and sustained upon 
their bulging capitals gigantic arcades of granite rising by 
successive tiers, like vast stairways reversed. Between each 
two pillars a colossal sphinx of basalt, crowned with the 
pschent, bent forward her oblique-eyed face and horned chin, 
and gazed into the hall with a fixed and mysterious look. 
The columns of the second tier, receding from the first, were 
more elegantly formed, and crowned, in lieu of capitals, with 
four female heads addorsed: instead of sphinxes, bull-headed 
idols—impassive spectators of nocturnal frenzy and the 
furies of orgy—were seated upon thrones of stone, like 
patient hosts awaiting the opening of the banquet. 

A third story constructed in a yet different style of archi- 
tecture—with elephants of bronze spouting perfume from 
their trunks—crowned the edifice: above, the sky yawned 
like a blue guif; and the curious stars leaned over the frieze. 

Prodigious stairways of porphyry, so highly polished that 
they reflected the human body, ascended and descended, on 
every hand, and bound together the huge architecture. 

Meiamoun was clad in a linen tunic constellated with stars, 
and a purple mantle, and wore a fillet about his locks, like 
an Oriental king. Cleopatra was appareled in a robe of pale 
green, open at either side, and clasped with golden bees; 
two bracelets of immense pearls gleamed around her naked 
arms; upon her head glimmered the golden pointed diadem. 

She seated Meiamoun beside her upon a throne with golden 
griffins on either side, and clapped her little hands. 

Instantly lines of fire, bands of sparkling light, outlined all 
the projections of the architecture ; the eyes of the sphinxes 
flamed with phosphoric lightnings ;—the bull-headed idols 
breathed flame ;—the elephants, in lieu of perfumed water, 
spouted aloft bright columns of crimson fire. 

Huge blue flames palpitated in tripods of brass; giant 
candelabras shook their disheveled light in the midst of 
ardent vapors: everything sparkled, glittered, beamed. 
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Prismatic irises crossed and shattered each other in the air: 
the facets of the cups, the angles of the marbles and jaspers, 
the chiseling of the vases,—all caught a sparkle, a gleain, or a 
flash as of lightning. Radiance streamed in torrents, and 
leaped from step to step like a cascade over the porphyry 
stairways ; it seemed the reflection of a conflagration on some 
broad river, Viewed through that burning haze, the mon- 
strous figures of the colossi, the animals, the hieroglyphics, 
seemed to become animated ; the black marble rams bleated 
ironically, and clashed their gilded horns ; the idols breathed - 
harshly through their panting nostrils. 

The orgy was at its height ; the dishes of phenicopters’ 
tongues, and the livers of scarus fish ; the eels fattened upon 
human flesh, and cooked in brine; the dishes of peacocks’ 
brains ; the boars stuffed with living birds ;—and all the 
marvels of the antique ‘banquets were heaped upon the three 
table-surfaces of the gigantic triclintum. The wines of 
Crete, of Massicus, and of Falernus foamed up in cratera 
wreathed with roses, and filled by Asiatic pages whose beau- 
tiful flowing hair served the guests to wipe their hands upon. 
Musicians playing upon the sistrum, the tympanum, the sam- 
buke, and the harp with one-and-twenty strings, filled all the 
upper galleries, and mingled their harmonies with the tempest 
of sound that hovered over the feast. 

Meiamoun, whose head was lying on Cleopatra’s shoulder, 
felt as though his reason were leaving him; the banquet 
hall whirled around him like a vast architectural nightmare. 
Had he not felt within his hand the soft, cool hand of 
Cleopatra, he would have believed himself transported into 
an enchanted world by witch of Thessaly or Magian of Persia. 

Toward the close of the repast, hump-backed dwarfs and 
mummers engaged in grotesque dances and combats; then 
young Egyptian and Greek maidens representing the black 
and white Hours danced with inimitable grace a voluptuous 
dance after the Ionian manner. 

Cleopatra herself arose from her throne, threw aside her 
royal mantle, replaced her starry diadem with a garland of 
flowers, attached golden crofa/i, or castanets, to her alabaster 
hands, and began to dance before Meiamoun, who was rav- 
ished with delight. Her beautiful arms, rounded like the 
handles of an alabaster vase, shook out bunches of sparkling 
notes ; and her crofa/i prattled with ever-increasing volubility. 
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Poised on the pink tips of her little feet, she approached 
swiftly to graze the forehead of Meiamoun with a kiss :— 
then she recommenced her wondrous art, and flitted around 
him ; now backward-leaning, with head reversed, eyes half 
closed, arms lifelessly relaxed, locks uncurled and _ loose- 
hanging like a Bacchante of Mount Menalus; now again, 
animated, laughing, fluttering. Heart-consuming love,— 
sensual pleasure,—burning passion, —youth inexhaustible and 
ever-fresh—the promise of bliss to come: she expressed all ! 

Cleopatra seated herself once more by Meiamoun. Night 
advanced: the last of the black Hours was about to take 
flight ; a faint blue glow entered into the tumult of ruddy 
light, as a moonbeam falls into a furnace ;—the upper arcades 
became suffused with pale azure tints—day was breaking. 

Meiamoun took the horn vase which an Ethiopian slave of 
sinister countenance presented to him, and which contained 
a violent poison. Flinging his whole life to his mistress in 
one last look, he lifted to his lips the fatal cup in which the 
envenomed liquor boiled up, hissing. 

Cleopatra turned pale, and laid her head on Meiamoun’s 
arm to stay the act. His courage touched her ;—she was 
about to say,—‘“‘ Live to love me yet: I desire it!....” when 
the sound of a clarion was heard. Four heralds-at-arms 
entered the banquet-hall on horseback ; they were officers of 
Mark Antony, and rode but a short distance in advance of 
their master. Cleopatra silently loosened the arm of Meia- 
moun. A long ray of sunlight suddenly played upon her 
forehead, as though trying to replace her absent diadem. 

‘“You see the moment has come: it is daybreak ; it is the 
hour when happy dreams take flight,” said Meiamoun. Then 
he emptied the fatal vessel at a draught ; and fell as though 
struck by lightning. Cleopatra bent her head; and one 
burning tear,—the only one she had ever shed,—fell into her 
cup to mingle with the molten pearl. 

“By Hercules, my fair queen! I made all speed in vain, 
—I see I have come too late,” cried Mark Antony, entering 
the banquet-hall,—‘‘the supper is over. But what signifies 
this corpse upon the pavement?” 

“Oh, nothing!” returned Cleopatra with a smile ;—“ only 
a poison I was testing with the idea of using it upon myself 
should Augustus take me prisoner.—My dear lord, will you 
not take a seat beside me, and watch those buffoons dance?” 
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A FEW FACTS AND FIGURES* 

In the United States three-fourths of the nation’s illiteracy 
is in the South; forty per cent. of the whole population of 
the South cannot read the New Testament ; of the 2,000,000 
illiterate voters in our country, 1,500,000 are in the South ; 
the negro population, now about 8,000,000, increases at the 
rate of 500 per day....It is proposed using the Eiffel Tower 
to exhibit the rotation of the earth by the Foucault method ; 
the pendulum is a bronze wire, 380 feet long, with a steel 
globe at the end weighing 198 pounds....The fifty largest 
libraries in Germany possess 12,700,000 volumes, against 
those of England with about 6,450,000, and of North America 
with about 6,100,000 volumes....Careful experiments show 
that, for the maximum efficiency of mind and body of the 
working population in northern Europe and in the United 
States, meat or animal products of some kind should consti- 
tute at least two-thirds of the total supply....The Dismal 
Swamp is zo¢ a swamp, neither is it dismal nor unhealthy; it 
is a beautiful stretch of pure water and “the healthiest place 
on the American continent.”....By beating out between 
pieces of membrane, gold may be formed into leaves of such 
thinness that 282,000 of them will make a pile one inch in 
height ; a single ounce of gold may thus be spread over a 
hundred square feet....Calamities that swell the death-rate 
of a nation—epidemics, for instance—invariably bring about 
an increase in the number of marriages ; poverty and want, 
however, constitute exceptions to this general rule....An 
ingenious method of applying drugs hypodermically to the 
human body by the use of electricity is receiving atten- 
tion....The largest republic in the world, and the only one 
that has ever lived a century on a purely democratic basis, is 
the United States of America, which contains 3,260,000 square 
miles, being almost equal in extent to Europe, which has fifty- 
nine kingdoms, empires, principalities, and republics... .In 
London one woman in every twenty is a pauper, one in every 
thirteen is illiterate, and one in every sixty isa gin drinker.... 
The United States has referred thirty-three international 
disputes to arbitration during the present century....One of 
the greatest problems of the future is thought to be the 
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transformation of carbon energy into light, upon the principle 
that the glow-worm and firefly give their light, then a 
single pound of combustible material will furnish as much 
light as is now obtained from a ton of coal....During the 
last 100 years 385,000 patents have been issued by the United 
States; there have been 600,000 applications. ...Astrono- 
mers agree upon three motions of the earth; the rotation on 
its axis in one day of twenty-four hours, the revolution around 
the sun in one year of 365% days, and a very slow gyratory 
motion of the poles around the outside of a line at right 
angles to the plane of the ecliptic, and coinciding with the 
line of axal rotation at its center in 25,868 years....The 
American Indian is no¢ a “vanishing race” ; there is very 
nearly as large an Indian population in the United States 
to-day as at the time of Columbus....A great discovery 
has been made at Pittsburg, Pa., in the fusing of steel and 
nickel, whereby results can be obtained which will lessen the 
weight of armor-clad ships one-half....The largest county 
in the United States is Custer county, in Montana, which 
contains 36,000 square miles, being larger in extent than 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, and Rhode 
Island....There are twenty-six monarchies and twenty-five 
republics in the civilized world to-day ; sixteen republics are 
in South America....The army of the United States consists 
of 2,167 commissioned officers and a little over 20,000 private 
soldiers, exclusive of those performing civilian duties ; thus 
one-tenth of the force consists of its officers....The fastest 
vessel afloat is said to be the 3,200-ton English built war- 
ship intended for the Argentine Government; she made 21.2 
knots under ordinary draft, and 22.4 knots with forced 
draft....The longest name in the Bible is Marhar-shalal- 
hash-baz ; it occurs in Isaiah, viii., 3....At the latest meet- 
ing of the Physical Society in England an electric-lamp was 
exhibited which lighted itself when darkness came on, and 
extinguished itself when daylight or another strong light was 
brought into the field; the lamp is worked by a selenium 
cell on the principle that the strength of the current varies 
with the intensity of light falling on the selenium....The 
twentieth century begins on January 1, 1901; the first cen- 
tury did not end with the year 99, but with the year 100; 
the second century, therefore, began with the year 1ro1, and 
the twentieth century begins with the year 1go1. 
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CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 
The World May Change....From Schiller....Sarah Flower Adams 

The world may change from old to new, 
From new to old again; 

Yet hope and heaven, forever true, 
Within man’s heart remain. 

The dreams that bless the weary soul, 
The struggles of the strong, 

Are steps toward some happy goal, 
The story of Hope’s song. 


Hope leads the child to plant the flower, 
The man to sow the seed ; 

Nor leaves fulfillment to her hour, 
But prompts again to deed. 

And ere upon the old man’s dust 
The grass is seen to wave, 

We look through fallen tears,—to trust 
Hope’s sunshine on the grave. 


Oh no! it is no flattering lure, 
No fancy, weak or fond, 

When Hope would bid us rest secure 
In better life beyond ; 

Nor loss nor shame, nor grief nor sin, 
Her promise may gainsay ; 

The voice Divine hath spoke-within, 
And God did ne’er betray. 


Jure Divino....Anna Sawyer....The Christian Register 
To-morrow night there may not be 
A place on all God's earth for me 
To longer fill. 
And, if I’ve had my little day, 
Gladly the tangled threads I'll lay 
Down at His will. 


Whither I haste I may not know ; 
He guides my faltering footsteps, so 
I need no sense 
But gratitude. Though faint and dim 
My sight, the way is clear to Him 
Who leads me hence. 
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Perhaps in realms of conscious good 
Or still in like not understood 
My soul shall wake. 
No wise law will be set aside 
That good or ill with me abide 
For mine own sake. 


Yet all His universe is love, 

And all His mighty laws are wove 
With tender care ; 

And, knowing this, I cannot fear 

Lest through the strength no love appear 
Which I may share. 


Content to serve His purpose well, 
Though neither Faith nor Nature tell, 
Or where or how, 
Through darkness or effulgent light 
I bow to His all-seeing sight 
In worship low. 


Part of His wondrous unity, 
An atom of His majesty, 
I still shall be. 
And in His universe, I know, 
His wisdom endlessly will show 
A place for me. 


Pain....Samuel Greg....Collected Poems 
Awful power! whose birthplace lies 
Deep ’mid deepest mysteries— 
Thine the cry of earliest breath ; 
Born in pain, entombed with death, 
Surely, Pain, thy power shall die 
When man puts off mortality. 


Awful mystery! can it be 

Mercy’s name is writ on thee? 

That thou comest from above, 

Angel of the God of love? 

While thou scourgest, tell us why ; 

What message speak’st thou from the sky ? 


Secrets dread hast thou to show ? 
Knowledge, which God’s sons must know? 
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Power to purge and purify? 
Human strength and power defy? 
Make man’s stony nature feel? 
Mold his ore to tempered steel ? 


Perhaps some door is closed in heaven, 
Whose key, to Pain alone is given ; 
And only thine all-powerful hand 

Can open to the onward land ; 

While spirits none shall enter there 
But those baptized in suffering here. 


This one thing I ask of thee, 

This one only answer me: 

Com’st thou from the heavenly seat ? 
Lead’st thou to my Father’s feet ? 
Do I suffer not in vain? 

Art thou God’s true angel, Pain? 


Then I'll try to say that word, 

In the name of God the Lord, 

Welcome art thou.” But whate’er 
Thou bringest, give me strength to bear. 
Spare not—’tis my Father’s will ; 

I can meet it, and be still. 


Bitter-Sweet of Love....Julia C. Jones....S. F. Argonaut 

O Love resistless ! O passion that consumes,— 

O fatal flame that burns thro’ heart and brain ! 
Before thy scathing breath, the fairest blooms 

Of Life—Faith, Hope, and Joy,—are slain. 

E;’en as Sahara’s simoon wrecks that plain— 
And yet, near thee, how pales all other bliss 
While men would give their all for one sweet kiss. 


But yesterday! ah, me! ’twere truly well 
Could the seared soul its blighting joys forget— 
The bitter-sweet of Love, whose dull death-knell 
Wakes the fierce pang—the biting, wild regret, 
For that whose memory e’en is rapture yet— 
Ah, no! they seek forgetfulness in vain 
Who once have felt Love’s transport and its pain. 


But yesterday Life smiled thro’ sunny bowers 
Where tempting joys like buds of promise hung, 
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To-day thro’ ashes drag the leaden hours! 

Ye stars that wide your fiery torches flung - 
And yester-eve your song of triumph sung, 
To greet elusive transports, quenched to-night 

In mist and cloud, each scintillating light. 


Sleep, if we can—dreams may repair the blight 
Cast by dead passion o’er the darkened way, 

Ah! like the glitt’ring ice on mountain height 
Bathed in the golden beams of ling’ring day— 
So cold our dreams—cold as that glitt’ring ray! 

Their very brightness renders yet more chill 

The swift awak’ning sense of longing still. 


To-morrow ! ah, to-morrow cometh rest ! 

Sleep without dreams, or bitter wak’ning pain. 
Two weary, tearless eyes, so tightly pressed 

That they shall never look on woe again. 

This is the end of that fierce struggle vain ! 
Two hands crossed on the breast—a little ground 
Where, later on, naught but our dust is found. 


So They Say....Lucy Bostwick....New York Saturday Review 
They tell me I forget so soon, 
And yet, and yet, when you're away, 
My mem’ry oft goes slipping back 
To little things I’ve heard you say— 
To just the turning of your head, 
To some familiar look or way; 
And yet—and yet—why should this be ? 
I do not love you—so they say. 


They tell me that my heart is stone, 
Yet I can scarcely understand— 
Do stones, I wonder, sometimes thrill 
At just the light touch of a hand? 
Why, when your eyes met mine to-night 
Within the dance, I turned away— 
And yet—and yet—it cannot be! 
I do not love you—so they say. 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS AND FASHIONS 


Delsarte and Physical Culture....Di Vernon....San Francisco News Letter 

The exponent of Delsarte in San Francisco is Mrs. Frances 
B. Edgerton, a handsome and accomplished society woman. 
She is a graduate of both the Boston and Philadelphia schools 
of oratory, has enjoyed the advantages of a residence abroad, 
and is an enthusiast on the subject of physical culture and 
good social form. Being interviewed as to the Delsartean 
idea of physical culture, her reply was in substance as follows: 

‘‘Physical culture is the blending of the muscles of the 
human body into a harmonious whole, first strengthening 
them by a series of gymnastics, culminating in the highest 
perfection of suppleness, grace and physical unconsciousness. 
Such exercises founded on the principles set forth by Delsarte, 
may properly be called the grammar of the body. As for 
the philosophy of Delsarte, it is quite safe to say that few 
are teaching it. There are teachers of ‘ Delsarte,’ certainly, 
but by this it must be understood to mean such of his charac- 
teristic principles as are capable of practical application for 
general instruction. It must be admitted that, with those 
who have reached years of understanding, the best results 
are to be attained because of their mental ability to compre- 
hend the reasons why this motion, that attitude, is to be given 
the preference. To derive any benefit froma course of train 
ing, it is necessary to begin at the very foundation. Few 
people know how to walk. Even in a company of trained 
athletes this grace is lacking. But before one can walk well 
one must learnto stand. The harmonic poise must be pre- 
served. A course of physical culture, as inspired by the 
principles of Delsarte, cannot but result in increased health. 
Any exercise that will straighten the body, hold up the head, 
expand the lungs by teaching a proper method of breathing, 
and cease crowding the vital organs upon each other in a man- 
ner never intended by the Creator, cannot but be beneficial. 
The highest beauty, the grandest possibilities of the human 
form, can be developed only by making the muscles supple. 
It is a commonly received idea that physical culture, gym- 
nastics and calisthenics, are valuable only as they create an 
ability to lift heavy weights and do muscular feats that would 
reflect credit on a circus Amazon. This is an error. Dumb-bells 
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are better, perhaps, than no exercise at all, but I have seen 
girls standing with their shoulders bent back, the lower 
part of their bodies thrust forward, and their arms swinging 
heavy dumb-bells, with a muscle-wrenching, jerky motion, 
which could only throw their limbs out of joint, or result in 
some lasting injury through a sprain. A little rubber 
tube, perhaps sixteen inches long, less than an inch in diame- 
ter, thickened at the ends for grasping firmly, will do more 
for the muscles than all the devices for parlor or bedroom 
gymnastics that were ever conceived. Seize it firmly with 
both hands, stretch it to its fullest extent, and, with the arms 
rigid, moving only from the shoulder and at the wrists, ele- 
vate them, holding the tube above the head or below the 
knees. Sce what a muscle exerciser, a chest expander, that 
is! It will also work wonders in filling up a scrawny neck. 
Remember that not strength, merely as strength, but supple- 
ness is the end desired. Strength may mean the abnormal 
development of certain muscles ; suppleness means the flexi- 
bility of all the muscles, and flexibility and suppleness mean 
grace, ease of motion. A lady bends forward to pick up her 
handkerchief. ‘Mercy,’ she exclaims, ‘how that makes 
my head swim; how dizzy I feel!’ By bending over she 
has suddenly called into play several muscles which, most of 
the time, she ignores. Stiffness isa crime against grace, and 
stiffness is simply the refusal of a muscle to do its appointed 
work. To enter a room without attracting marked attention, 
cither by the awkwardness of one’s motions or the studied 
obsequiousness of manner, is an art to be cultivated by every 
lady. Character betrays itself in the walk, the poise, the 
posture. Delsarte’s division of the human body may give a 
clew to his philosophy. ‘The head represents the mental 
faculties; it is from the head that all motion is inspired ; 
therefore all motion should begin with the head—for instance, 
the bow, the salute, should start with an initial inclination of 
the head, how much or how slight depends entirely upon the 
emotion to be conveyed. The trunk of the body is the moral 
representative, and the limbs the vital. The head, in its 
turn, is subdivided in a similar manner—the brow mental, the 
eyes moral, the mouth and chin vital. One who walks with 
the head habitually bent forward may possess great mental- 
ity, but is not apt to be of a lovable disposition. A protrud- 
ing chin indicates animal or brute force, tenacity of purpose. 
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The highest state of development would include all these 
factors as supplementary and auxiliary to each other. So 
with the hand—the fingers represent the mental, the tenta- 
tive faculty. It is they that we send forth to take hold of, 
to explore, to think for us by feeling ; the palm is the moral, 
the thumb the vital. This classification is in harmony with 
palmistry’s dictum—that the fingers indicate the mental 
characteristics of the individual, the palm his moral nature, 
and the thumb the animal, the forceful, the vital power. In 
idiots the thumb hangs limp and inert within the palm; in 
death it drops into the same position. But in a fist fora 
fight, or in the arm upraised to ward off a blow and to strike 
back, the thumb is clenched over the folded fingers, as if to 
strengthen, protect! ‘To stand, to walk, to sit well—these 
are the results sought after by a course of physical training.” 


A Man’s Woman.... Julien Gordon....Lippincott’s Magazine 

We often hear the expression a “man’s woman.” Let it be 
noted that the words are usually uttered by one of the gentle 
sex, and prefaced by an ejaculation savoring slightly of 
disapproval, an “ Oh!” accompanied by a meaning smile, a 
slight elevation of the eyebrows, a shrug of the shoulders. 
“Oh, yes,” they say, with one or more of these mystic 
signals,—“ oh, yes, she is a ‘man’s woman.’” Now, do they 
mean by this to impute or excuse vagary? And what 7s a 
‘*man’s woman?” Most of us understand pretty accurately 
what is intended by this epithet, yet it is hard to define, and 
the direct question is a baffling one. Most women are, have 
been, or intend to become the possession of some especial 
man; yet it may be certified that the greater number of them 
are not, never were, and never will be “men’s women.” How, 
then, are we to distinguish this subtle difference which so 
clearly marks out certain women among their sisters? First 
of all, let us succinctly and definitely explain that a ‘man’s 
woman ”’ is a short-hand phrase. It means to express tersely 
what it would take too long to state in detail. A ‘‘ man’s 
woman” is one whose society is sought with avidity by the 
opposite sex, whose most ardent champions are men, at whose 
bidding men are prompt to respond, and in whose companion- 
ship men seem to find peculiar happiness. She is one who 
‘* makes conquests,” and who is ever winning lovers. With 
closed doors, and in low whispers, other women, who are not 
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“ men’s women,” ask each other, ‘* What is it?” What is this 
inward grace of which the outward evidences are so marked,— 
this atmosphere which environs some women and gives them 
such incontestable power? Women who cannot see it, or 
women who are blind and will not, ask each other, ‘‘ What is 
it?” A “man’s woman” may be beautiful, clever, accom- 
plished ; she may have in addition the luxurious surroundings, 
the indolent ease, which in these sybaritic days seem necessary 
adjuncts to a woman’s attractiveness and to gracefully frame 
the picture. Yet these things are not necessary to a “ man’s 
woman.” It is quite possible that she may possess none of 
them. Perhaps of them all the gift of a transcendent beauty 
is the one with which she can the most easily dispense. The 
‘‘man’s woman” is seldom really plain (although such cases 
have existed), but she is oftenest not beautiful. None the 
less she casts such a glamour over her admirers—‘‘ throws 
dust into their eyes,” as her detractors say—that men will 
sometimes insist of such a one that she is beautiful ; and this 
in the very face of all the art schools and all the canons of 
correct proportion. As to her cleverness, while she generally 
displays the subtlety of thought, the quick adaptiveness, the 
fine discernment, which betray knowledge uf the human heart, 
she may be more or less lazy intellectually : her learning may 
be superficial and her accomplishments few. I say they 
may be; because if she possess wit, culture and talent, 
these are undoubtedly an added charm, particularly if she 
employ them in increasing her personal attractions. But they 
are not necessary to the sway she exerts. In fact, they are 
valueless if they walk not hand in hand with suppleness 
and tact. Men instinctively dislike ‘‘ superior” women ; and 
many women who are beautiful, well educated, and elegant 
have never received the bliss-conferring brevet of fascination. 
There must be, then, some force outside of all other attributes, 
independent of them, and as vague in its sources as it is 
evident and powerful in its effects. The beauty of a “man’s 
woman” may consist in a mysterious smile, a trick of the 
hair upon the brow, a dainty slipper,—nothing more; yet 
the magic perfume of her presence is enough. Men feel 
that more would be too much. Women, who always give 
large credence to the power of mere beauty, will forever look 
on and marvel. If it were only a certain exterior configura- 
tion of form and color it would be no wonder. But there 
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is another, a subtler charm, which lies deeper and eludes 
analysis. It matters little whether her eyes be large or light, 
or small or dark, her features classic or irregular, whether 
her tongue be eloquent or she be given to silence, if she hide 
within herself that which attracts, enchants, and retains. 
The ‘‘man’s woman” is an individual, a personality ; she 
sometimes manifests admirable traits of character. They are 
developed, possibly, by those very forms of temptation and 
of trial to which she will be peculiarly subjected. Her 
calumniators can often find no harsher epithet of condemna- 
tion for her than that which forms our theme. She may be 
heartless, it is true ; she may even be cruel, cold, mean; but 
this is uncommon and improbable. In fact, she is rarely 
envious or malicious, and she has generally a large-minded- 
ness which makes her “easy to live with.” While she is not 
deficient in the desire to please, she is often no more energet- 
ically vain than others. She is even capable of resenting a 
measure of the admiration which she inspires, and for which 
other women toil with such meagre results. 


Japanese Twists....Picture-Dancing....From the New York Journal 

There are two new fads creeping from the East into the 
hearts of the pretty young women. Both are fads which are 
at least considerably more unique than any ever known 
before. These new notions have just begun to spread, but 
one at least has taken a firm hold in London and New York, 
and promises to have a long and prosperous run. The latest 
craze among fashionable young ladies is to be contortionists 
and to dance Japanese picture-dances. ‘The great Japanese 
craze never did die out, and now that the dancing of the 
charming people of the Mikado’s kingdom and their unique 
contortions have been introduced into America and Europe, 
society has grasped the novelty with open arms, and before 
summer many a society young woman will be able to stand 
on her head and her hands at the same time. The fad 
originated in England in the early part of December. The 
wife of an English army officer, who had spent several years 
in Japan, returned to London, and before she had been back 
a week she gave a reception to which men were not invited. 
At the proper time the hostess appeared clad in a very scant 
costume, and after a decidedly unique picture-dance, pro- 
ceeded to go through a series of contortions which simply 
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dumfounded her friends. The result was that three female 
Japanese contortionists and dancers were imported, and now 
they are in great demand. Several weeks ago Mr. Charles 
Dunne, an old New Yorker, returned home, after a five years’ 
trip around the world, with a troupe of Japanese performers, 
whom he found just finishing an engagement at the Mikado’s 
palace in Tokio. They were billed to play at the Eden 
Musée, and made an instantaneous hit. They had not been 
there a week before Mr. Dunne received at least a dozen 
letters from members of the 400 asking if they could not 
make some arrangements to be instructed in the Japanese 
picture-dances. One of the troupe is a young Japanese girl 
named Oana Haru, who was promptly decided upon as just 
the person to teach the young ladies of New York to dance 
as they do in Japan and to twist themselves into all sorts of 
shapes. Mr. Dunne had a long talk with pretty Miss Haru, 
and though she had often taught Japanese ladies to tie them- 
selves in bow-knots, she was at first afraid to attempt to 
limber up an American girl. But after some persuasion she 
did try one lesson, and now she has seven pupils, with twelve 
more applications. Just who the seven scholars are the writer 
could not learn, as Mr. Dunne said neither he nor Miss Haru 
was at liberty to talk about the young ladies who desired to 
learn the Japanese picture-dances and to twist themselves 
into all sorts of shapes just for their own amusement. Miss 
Haru speaks little English, but she gets along very well with 
her pupils with the few words she does know and by making 
signs. Mr. Dunne took the writer into Miss Haru’s dressing- 
room at the Eden Musée, which is situated in a secluded nook 
of the Chamber of Horrors, and she to!d him just how she 
taught her American pupils. Miss Haru was just about 
dressed to present herself before the audience, but as there 
was a quarter of an hour to spare, she went through a few of 
the movements which will be generally apropos, on Murray 
Hill, before very long. The little Japanese girl is only 
sixteen years of age, and just as sweet as a chrysanthemum, 
' which grows wild in her native land. She is short, plump, 
with a pretty, laughing face, cute little hands, feet and ears, 
and expressive eyes, which all Japanese girls do not have, 
and a round form, which it would seem might make her feats 
more difficult, but it doesn’t seem to. She said that the dress 
her pupils wore, when taking their lessons, simply consisted of 
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a long pair of stockings, slippers or shoes without heels, loose 
trousers reaching to about four or five inches above the knee, 
and a blouse, belted loosely about the waist. No corsets 
were worn, but in their stead, around the waist up to the bust 
was worn a broad belt which went around the body twice 
and hooked, just comfortably tight. Nothing else was worn 
under the blouse, the neck and sleeves of which were very 
loose, or if the pupil so desired, there were no sleeves at all. 
The hair must be worn either down the back or in a very 
loose coil, hanging down on the neck. The first lesson, Miss 
Haru said, is consumed in testing the pupil. She is made to 
place the back of her head on the wall and then step forward 
as far as possible without falling. Then she must stand erect, 
place her hands on the wall (facing the other wall), and step 
forward as far as possible, keeping her hands on the wall. 
These two things are practiced for a day or two, or until the 
next lesson, when the pupil is told to sit on th»: floor and sce 
how near she can come to touching her ears, first with one 
foot and then with another. They are particularly instructed 
not to strain themselves, but to work their legs for ten or 
fifteen minutes at a time, until they can succeed in getting 
one foot behind the head. Then while this foot is left in 
position, the other is worked for a few minutes at a time until 
it can be placed in a corresponding position. To accomplish 
this, of course, takes some time, but, said the pretty little 
Japanese girl: “If they only practice enough they might be 
able to do this.” Then she reached over, without moving 
her body below her hips, and taking her right ankle in her 
right hand straightened up, bringing it with her and holding 
it aloft above her head. She then reached down for the other 
leg, but, of course, she had to sit down to that, which she 
did, still holding the right ankle. Then she placed both feet 
behind her head and throwing herself backward, unlocked 
both feet and came up with the feet on the ground, and 
smiling as though she had simply reached down to pick up a 
pin. She said she had no pupil who could do that just at 
present, but she told of two who could stand erect on one 
foot, holding the other in the hand at a right angle. Miss 
Haru, through Mr. Dunne, said that she found the American 
girls very supple, and that two of her pupils were able to 
place one foot behind their heads when she gave them their 
first lesson, They said they had learned to do this while at 
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boarding school. The young ladies who had taken lessons 
in skirt-dancing found it much easier to learn to go through 
the rudiments of a contortion. Their limbs are limber and 
they can touch their forehead with their toes with but little 
trouble. All of Miss Haru’s pupils up to now are taking 
lessons both in contortion and in picture-dancing, which is 
unknown to the public in this country. Every dance in 
Japan tells a story and is gone through in graceful pantomime 
which seldom fails to make the subject perfectly plain. 
‘* Fukakgowa” (on the way to the river) is the name of the 
dance at present being taught to four of the young ladies, 
while the other three are being instructed in a dance called 
‘* Statako,” meaning comedy. The former dance tells of the 
young girl coaxing her lover to the river for a sail. He at 
first refuses, because another sweetheart is watching him. 
Finally he gives up and goes with the sweetheart first 
inentioned. ‘This can be danced by either one, two or three 
persons, The ‘ Statako” is another love dance, in which the 
dancer or dancers refuse to be kissed, though he or she in 
reality would like to be very much. The climax is, of course, 
a kiss. These dances are imbued with numerous steps, 


entirely foreign to anything yet seen in this part of the world, 
decidedly graceful and full of chic and action, which seems 
to be entirely original with the Japanese. It matters not 
what the costumé may be, though to thoroughly carry out the 
idea to Japanese music the dress of the dancer must be long, 
as there is to be a great deal done ifi movements of the skirt, 
while the feet are still and gracefully posed. 


The Perfect Man....A Symposium....From The New York Herald 

A number of well-known literary gentlemen in America 
and in Europe, recently wrote, on invitation, to the Herald 
their views on the question: ‘‘ What are the qualities essen- 
tial to the development of the perfect man?” The most 
interesting replies are those of Charles Anderson Dana, Ward 
McAllister, and Chauncey M. Depew. Mr. Dana writes: 
“This is a comprehensive proposition, and the answer must 
be expressed in generalities rather than details. It is evi- 
dent that the perfect man can only be one who has not 
inherited from his father or mcther or remoter ancestors any 
deformity, moral, mental or physical, or any predisposition 
to idiocy, disease or vice, He must be perfect in bodily 
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constitution, and in eating, drinking, sleeping, digestion, circu- 
lation, athletic strength and personal beauty. His temper must 
be sincere, cheerful, optimistic; his disposition generous, 
magnanimous and benignant; his tranquillity and patience 
immovable, especially under the attacks of fools ; his delicacy 
of feeling and his unwillingness to crowd others even greater 
than his courage. His mental operations must be aggressive, 
rapid, many-sided and far-reaching. What he knows he must 
know exactly. His reasonings must be logical and sure, and 
his conclusions wise and true. To all these gifts he must 
add imagination and enthusiasm, the faculty that can fuse 
and transfuse, endowing even monotony and dullness with 
novelty and splendor. He must possess humor and wit ; and 
of the two, humor is much the more essential. The individual 
to whom the sense of humor is denied is perhaps the most 
lamentable creature in existence. Of course the ability to 
love and be loved must be his. So far we have been consid- 
ering only natural qualities and attributes; but those of 
education, gymnastics and development are hardly less 
important. A genius like Shakespeare, if untrained, unedu- 
cated, unfamiliar with the discipline of study and of social 
life, would be like a bird without wings, or a steam engine 
without fuel. The first-rate man must have his powers 
expanded, complicated, strengthened, refined and subtilized 
by culture. He must go deep and wide into the learning, 
the history, the philosophy of men. He must be informed of 
the ideas, the sciences, the theories, the doctrines, the morals, 
the religions that have appeared since mankind took posses- 
sion of the earth; and this culture must be in his mind, not 
as a dry, promiscuous accumulation huddled on shelves or 
in a storehouse, but distinct, vital, well ordered, ready for 
application, whatever the occasion that may arise. The 
perfect man, thus fitted out by nature and by development, 
will possess a steady faith in the divine order of the universe 
and in the progressive future of human society. To these 
qualifications let us add active and companionable habits of 
life and a steady income of $10,000 to $30,000 a year—suffi- 
cient for the needs of taste, affection and benevolence—and 
our description of the perfect man would seem to be toler- 
ably complete. Why should not such a man keep his youth, 
with all the faculty of work and enjoyment, up to his 
hundredth year?” Ward McAllister gives as his ideal : 
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“A perfect man, to my belief, is the Christian gentleman, and 
a gentleman I have described in my book, Society As I Have 
Found It, in various places, in this way: My understanding 
of a gentleman has always been that he is a person free from 
arrogance and anything like self-assertion ; considerate of 
the feelings of others; so satisfied and secured in his own 
position he is always unpretentious, feeling he could not do 
an ungentlemanly act; as courteous and kind in manner to 
his inferiors as to his equals. The best bred men I have 
ever met have been the least pretentious. Natural and simple 
in manner, modest in apparel, never wearing anything too 
voyant or conspicuous, but always so well dressed that you 
could never discover what made them so—that good, quiet 
taste of the whole producing the result....Though carrying 
letters to our American Minister, then resident at Rome, I 
gave his legation a wide berth, as I had heard that our dis- 
tinguished representative was in the habit of inviting Italians 
to meet Italians and Americans to meet only Americans in 
his house. When asked his reason for this he replied :—‘I 
have the greatest admiration for my countrymen. They are 
enterprising, money-getting, in fact, a wonderful nation; but 
there’s not a gentleman among them.’ Hearing this I 
resolved he should get no chance to meet me and pass on 
my merits.” Chauncey M. Depew responded as follows : 
“The man who would answer this question must be a phe- 
nomenal egotist. If he know what constitutes a perfect man, 
then he is one, or ought to be. If he says that he is, we all 
know that he lies, and no man will admit in print his deficien- 
cies—moral, intellectual or physical. A perfect man would 
be a creature who could find no congenial companion in the 
club, society, business or politics, and no woman would live 
with him, So long as we all do the best we can, according to 
our lights, to reach the ideals of our faith we will get as near 
perfection as is possible in this world, with a reasonable hope 
for the next, and still have enough human weaknesses not to 
be an offence to our neighbors, who are doing the best they 
can, but are happily conscious of their own frailties.” 
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SOCIETY VERSE: FANCY FREE 
A Broken Mirror....S. St. G. Lawrence....Life 
The silver-circled looking glass 
I gave unto my Dora’s keeping 
Is lying shattered now, alas ! 
And so my dearest girl is weeping. 


Does all this grief her bosom swell 
3ecause her pretty toy is broken, 

Or fears she lest the loss foretell 
The death of him who gave the token? 


In either case, could Dora see 
How very plain she looks when crying, 
She’d weep for neither glass nor me, 
Though one were smashed and one were dying. 


You Understand....Sparks 
Behind her fan she hid her face 
While I sat hoping—fearing—all. 
A dainty thing it was, of lace 
And flowers ; too large, tho’ very small. 
I longed to dash it down and see 
If “Yes” or “No” lurked there for me, 
Behind her fan. 


> nor “ No ”"— 


’ 


She answered neither “ Yes 
By smile or tear; by “stay!” or “go!” 
I peeped above it—seized her hand— 
As for the rest—you understand. 
My face was hidden close to her’s 

3ehind the fan. 


Twenty-One....George Birdseye....Springfield Graphic 
They were engaged. She came to him 

With eyes that glowed as hot as Hades, 
And said, with angry look and grin, 
“T’m told, sir, you have kissed two ladies!” 


Why, darling, how absurd your rage!” 
He, laughing, cried, ‘‘’T'was but in fun ; 


Together add both maidens’ age, 
’T would not amount to twenty-one.” 
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Her anger soon was laughed away ; 
She only thought of ten and eleven ; 

Her eyes again shone bright as day, 
Reflecting there the lover’s heaven. 


O rogue! Though what you said was true, 
She did not know the truths between, 
That one of them was only two, 
The other temptress—sweet nineteen. 


Good Night....An Episode....Cape Cod Item 
“Good night ;” the trembling lashes fell 
And softly kissed her satin cheek; 
He felt her beauty’s magic spell— 
“ Good night” was all he dared to speak. 


And yet her manner had been kind, 

Her eyes had beamed with friendly light ; 
But he no further speech could find 

Than those two simple words, ‘‘ Good night.” 


But he had softly pressed her hand, 
And met with his her glance, half shy, 

And thought, ‘‘ She’ll surely understand 
The language of the hand and eye.” 


And as he homeward took his way, 
With this bright hope his heart was light : 
“T may not always need to say 
The parting words to her—‘ Good night.’ ” 
My Beauty....Cornelia Redmond....Sunshine 
Your head is gracefully poised, my dear, 
On a slender throat that is soft and white, 
And the two bright eyes that look into mine 
Are filled with a merry, laughing light. 


Your nose is small, and your hair is fair, 
Your lips are rosy and wear a smile, 

You've a dainty form and you move with grace, 
And your gown is made in the latest style. 


What is that you say? You would like to know 
The name of this fascinating lass ? 

Well, I hesitate—but to tell the truth 
I’ve only been looking in the glass. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: LIFE STUDIES 
An Unwritten Romance..,.From the Pittsburg Dispatch 

Amalie and Edward loved the first time they met. They 
found that both had great ambitions. 

“‘T feel,” said Edward, “as if 1 could master all happy 
philosophy. I shall blot out all blackness. I shall prove 
that the good always triumphs. I shall make men happier.” 

“And I,” returned Amalie, ‘‘ feel as if I could interpret 
the hidden meaning of everything that God has ever made.” 

So they were married, and they determined to immediately 
begin a great career. 

“Fiction must be the medium by which we shall convey 
our message to the world,” decided Amalie. 

“Of course,” acquiesced Edward. ‘Fiction is the hand- 
maid of truth.” 

“Fiction,” said Amalie, “is the torch which illumines the 
dark chambers of fact.” 

** Fiction,” chorused Edward, ‘‘is the chemical resolvent 
which married the insoluble quantities of fact. But for the 
explanations of fiction, life would be a mystery—history would 
be a paradox.” 

“ Therefore,” said Amalie ,“ fiction should deal with motive. 
For it is character that makes plot. Man is the greatest 
study of man. And it is man that makes circumstance. He 
is not the creature of it, but the creator of it.” 

“ Ah,” cried Edward indignantly, ‘“‘ how can you be so mis- 
taken? It is circumstance that makes man! How could you 
have a Washington without your revolution ?”’ 

“There you are altogether and entirely wrong,” said Amaiie, 
“for it would not have been possible to have had a Revolu- 
tion without Washington.” 

“A novel,” said Edward sententiously, ‘‘is a plot. The 
art of writing a novel lies in showing how the plot developed 
character. 

‘*The art of writing a novel,” said Amalie, with dignity, 
“consists in showing how the unfolding of a soul caused 
events to transpire.”’ 

‘*Do you know what you would do with your ideas?” 
cried Edward. ‘‘You would take away inspiration. You 
would substitute photography for art.” 
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“T would paint nature,” replied Amalie. ‘“ Realism was 
created by God. I donot know who made romanticism. I 
suppose it was Walter Scott.” 

They argued this question for twenty years. 

Then Amalie died, and Edward spent his life regretting her. 

Neither of them ever wrote a line. 


A Tragedy in the Sunshine....From the Detroit Free Press 

Breaking suddenly through the cedar thicket, I stood on 
the very edge of the cliff—at the top of a ragged wall which 
rose almost four hundred feet from the green grass of the 
valley. From my perch I could see for fifty miles to the west. 

Nature never made a more perfect day in the western 
mountains. Everything living, dead, was bathed in sun- 
shine, and there was such intense quietness that I heard the 
swish of a buzzard’s wings as he sailed over my head so high 
that he seemed no larger than a robin. 

I turn from the distant landscape and look down into the 
valley. Half a mile from the foot of the wall—yet seeming 
scarce a stone’s throw away—is a camp fire—a camp fire 
which smolders and sends up a thin, lazy column of blue 
smoke. Thirty feet from the fire, lying on the broad of his 
back on the grass, with hat over his face, is a human figure. 
It is that of an Indian. You can tell that by his position. 

It is a camp, then—the camp of a pair or trio of Indian 
hunters belonging to the reservation. It is their land, and if 
there is any trespassing I am the guilty one. Where this 
hunter’s companions are I know not, but they have left him 
alone for the time, and he has improved the opportunity to 
sleep. So quiet—so peaceful—so flooded with sunshine that 
no spot can be safer for one bound in the chains of slumber. 

Look! Five hundred feet beyond the body is a cedar 
thicket. Between the body and the thicket are scattered 
rocks—a sort of outcrop. My eye was simply passing over 
this ground when it detected a movement in the thicket. For 
a long minute I keep my gaze fastened on the spot, and for 
some unexplained reason my heart beats faster. Was it a 
deer? A grizzly would hardly be found there. Perhaps it is 
a wild horse, or a steer which has broken from the herd over 
the ridge. I watch and wait. 

Good Heavens! A great tawny beast glides out of the 
thicket and stands for a moment sniffing the air. It is 
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the panther of the mountains—agile, fierce and having the 
strength of the tiger! The scent comes down to him on 
the breeze, though I cannot feel a breath of air stirring. 

He sniffs to the right, to the left; he points straight at 
the sleeping man. 

Death has marked down a victim. 

Now watch! The beast sinks down to the earth, stretches 
out a paw—pulls his body along the grass—shows a supple- 
ness which even the tiger cannot display. The first rock is 
to his left—five yards away. He seeks the cover of it, and 
his every motion reminds one of a cat. He flattens his body 
—creeps—crawls—reaches the rock and for a moment is 
hidden. Then I see him peering from the left hand side. 

Has his victim moved? - 

No! 

He still sleeps in the warm sunshine, unconscious of the 
fact that his lease of life is reduced to minutes, 

The panther moves out for the cover of the second rock. 
He is bolder now. He seems to realize that his victim is 
helpless. He crouches and creeps, lifting each fore paw 
slowly and with the greatest care. He does not make a halt 
of more than sixty seconds behind the second rock. He 
leaves it with a bound which carries him fifteen feet, and in 
ten seconds he is there. 

I know what is going to happen and I have a rifle in my 
hands, but I make no move. I forget for the time that I 
have the power to. The march of a thousand men down the 
valley could not draw my eyes away from that sight. 

The panther seems to sink into the earth behind the stone 
for a moment. Then I see his head rising above it as he 
places his paw on the stone. His ears are laid flat, his lip 
drops down and shows his teeth, and I know that his eyes are 
glowing like living coals. It is forty feet to the sleeping 
Indian. Will some magnetic influence warn him of his peril ? 
Will some unseen signal bring his companions back in time ? 

No! 

My heart stands still as the panther disappears. 

It is scarcely a second before his body rises like a great 
bird leaving the earth, and at his second bound he alights 
full upon the sleeper’s breast, with a savage shriek. There 
is a wild yell—a struggle lasting half a minute, and then I 
see the beast lying across the body and tearing at the throat. 
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When sure that his victim is dead he rises up, seizes the body 
by the shoulder, and with a swing and a flirt he throws the 
weight across his back and trots leisurely off over the grass 
to the thicket and disappears. His companions will search 
for him, but they will find only his bones. 


The Girl at the Book Covfnter....From The Chicago Tribune 

Some of the downtown merchants put in a stock of books 
just before the holiday season, and sell the volumes at way- 
down prices that would make the authors groan. Sometimes 
these book counters, or stalls, are placed in charge of a young 
lady who has all the necessary qualifications for making one 
buy, but is utterly destitute of the sort of information the 
buyer wants before he makes a purchase. It isn’t the fault 
of the young lady. She could puzzle a man very quickly if 
she were over in the embroidery department, and a man went 
there to purchase. But she is sent to the book stall by the 
manager, who doesn’t stop to inquire whether she knows any- 
thing about books, and the result is that the young lady is 
often quizzed in a way that makes her cheeks tingle. 

A gentleman was at one of these book stalls, ‘‘ looking 
over the bargains.” 

‘** Have you seen the beautiful books which we advertised 
to-day ?” asked the young lady behind the books. 

The gentleman said he had seen the advertisement in the 
papers, but not the books. 

‘‘ Indeed,” the young lady replied. “ Well, they are here. 
Have you seen our beautiful Romeo and Juliet? Here it 
is. Only $3”’—and the odd cents, whatever they were. 

The gentleman concluded he would have some fun quietly, 
so he looked over his glasses at the young lady and asked : 

‘Who is the painter of this Romeo and Juliet ?” 

“ Painter !”’ exclaimed the young lady. ‘‘It isn’t a paint- 
ing, it’s a book.” 

‘* Ah, I beg your pardon. Who is the author—I didn’t 
mean painter—I meant author?” 

The young lady blushed and then rallied. 

“Well,” she said, meditatively, ‘‘if you don’t know who 
wrote Romeo and Juliet, I don’t think there is much use 
showing you the book.” 

‘* Possibly not,” the gentleman replied. “But I am a 
stranger in the city and I have been fooled so much since I 
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came to Chicago that I thought I might venture to ask who 
wrote the beautiful book which you have advertised.” 

This was a long speech. The gentleman intended it should 
be, for during its delivery the young lady peeped into the 
front of the book, and, shutting it quickly, said in a decided 
and exasperating way : “ Mr. Shakespeare wrote it. Maybe 
you have heard of him.” ) 

She uttered the last sentence in a mean way—the way in 
which only a woman can utter a mean sentence. It was scorn 
and hatefulness and triumph all in a heap. 

The gentleman replied : “It seems to me I have. Have 
you his other works ?”’ 

There was no impropriety in the query, and yet the young 
lady blushed again and looked at the man as if she could kill 
him. Then a light broke over her face, and the look of 
triumph came back to her eyes—the look which comes into 
the cat’s eyes when it discOvers that the canary is asleep. 

“T will see,” she said, and in her face was a you-haven’t- 
got-me-yet expression. Then she glided to the end of the 
counter where the hairless-headed floorwalker was posing in his 
Sunday-school attitude. She whispered to him and he shook 
his head. She glided back to the place of beginning and said 
in a firm, you-are-a-wretch tone of voice: “No, sir; we had 
his other works, but they have all been sold.” 

“Tam very sorry indeed to annoy you,” said the gentleman, 
“but can you tell me where I could get Shakespeare’s 
Hiawatha in the same binding as this? The publisher’s list 
must be in your house.” 

The young lady bit her underlip until all the blood in her 
beautiful face—for she is a beautiful girl—rushed to the place 
of attack. A woman’s intuition is quick. She knew this man 
was intent upon mischief, and yet there was nothing in his 
speech or manner to which she could take exception. 

She again had recourse to the pious-looking floorwalker, 
who said something and smiled. She returned to confront 
the man whom she now hated. She informed him ina hurry- 
ing way that this Romeo and Juliet was the only one of Mr. 
Shakespeare’s works in the house, and that the house had no 
publisher’s list. 

‘Very well,” said the gentleman. ‘I will look at this, if 
you please, and see whose version it is—that is, if you have 
no objection.” 
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“Certainly,” she replied. And the way she said it! 

He looked at the copy for a half-hour. It seemed a whole 
afternoon to the young lady. Then he said to her: 

“‘Of course it is not your fault. I don’t blame you or your 
house. You could not have known this, of course. You will, 
I trust, pardon me.” 

This was one time when she had nothing to say. She stood 
like a piece of statuary that is to be raffled off for a fair. 

The gentleman, seeing her position, continued: “ Accord- 
ing to this edition of Romeo and Juliet, Juliet kills herself, 
when the truth is she was smothered to death by Othello with 
a pillow. The book is a fraud.” 

**T had not read it,” the young lady answered in a subdued 
manner. “I am hereto sell books—not to read them,” she 
spitefully concluded. 

“‘ Of course not,” the gentleman replied, relenting. ‘‘ Have 
you Mother Browning’s Melodies ?”’ he asked. 

“You mean Mother Goose ?” 

“No. I mean Mother Browning. She used to be Mother 
Goose, but she is married.” 

The young lady put a pin in her hair and said something 
about “high time she was.” 

“Where is the soap counter?” asked the wretch. 

‘*Second aisle to the right. That way.” 

The young lady felt relieved when he asked her for the 
soap counter. It was an indication that he was going. But 
he still lingered. 

‘*Maybe you have it here,” he said. “I want a book of 
poetical quotations. I have made a bet with a friend of mine 
that Campbell is the author of the line ‘‘ While there’s life 
there’s soap,” and it occurred to me that I might find it at 
the soap counter, but maybe you have it here.” 

“JT think you will find it in the second aisle to the right,” 
she said with indifference. 

“Find what ?” he asked ; ‘‘the book on quotations or—” 

‘*No,” she shrieked, ‘‘ the soap!” 

And she left him standing there while she went to wait on 
an old gertleman who was looking at the juvenile prints of 
Noah’s ark at the far away end of the counter. 
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PRATTLE OF THE CHILDREN 


The Sand-man....From Harper’s Young People 
Oh! how does the sand-man come, 
And how does the sand-man go? 
Does he drop from the sky like a cloud at night, 
Does he walk through the streets in broad daylight 
To visit the high and the low? 


Oh! what does the sand-man do, 
And why is the sand-man here? 
Does he.carry a sack on his little round back, 
While he scatters the sand with a lavish hand 
To tell us that sleepy time’s here? 


Ah! my dear children, nobody knows 

How the sand-man comes and the sand-man goes; 
For though we may wish very much for the sight, 
When the sand-man comes we shut our eyes tight. 


A Dear Little Maid of Two....Henry Johnston....Chicago Times 
I'll sing you a song to a nursery tune 
Of a dear little maid of two; 
Who has peachen cheeks, and rosebud lips, 
And eyes of a soft sea blue; 
With charms of a gleeful innocence, 
That are ripe at the age of two. 


She is not an angel—no, no, no— 
And heaven be praised for that ; 

She is fairly human from top to toe, 
With limbs that are daintily fat ; 

And where she trots, be it high or low, 
There is wealth of surprising chat. 


Somebody’s heart is strong and brave, 
And somebody’s love is true ; 

By day, by night, they are amply tried 
By this little maid of two; 

But somebody’s love would never tire 
Had it ten times more to do. 


What reward does somebody get, 
Dear dreamer with eyes of blue? 


' 
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A kiss, a smile, from the roguish pet, 
A tender caress or two; 

Why, each of these is a heaven of bliss, 
From a sweet little maid like you. 


Come, happy maid, with the sea-bright eyes, 
And prattle about my knee ; 

Then lay that soft, round cheek to mine, 
And laugh in innocent glee ; 

That childish laugh and downy touch 
Give joy and strength to me. 


Then grow, my sweet, as well as you may, 
And be like somebody, true— 

For high-born dames of noblest heart 
Have been as tiny as you— 

And in the maiden of twenty-one 
May we find the maid of two. 


Bylo Land....Unidentified.... New York Dispatch 
When out of the West long shadows creep, 
And the stars peep out, a shining band, 
Our baby—weary of fun and play 
Goes out thro’ the gates to Bylo Land. 


O, which is the road to Bylo Land? 
By the way of grandpa’s easy chair, 
Or, better, by mother’s loving arms, 
With kisses pressed on the shining hair? 


She nestles down with a weary sigh, 
While the lashes touch the rounded cheek: ; 
With her arms clasped, close ’round mother’s neck, 
Who kisses the love she cannot speak. — 


A wonderful land is Bylo Land, 
To judge by the smiles on baby’s face ; 
The angels must surely weave her dreams, 
And lend to her of their winsome grace. 


O, baby, we envy thy sunny lot, 
For we that are older seldom see 
The flowery path to Bylo Land, 
Or meet the angels that talk with thee. 
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GHOSTLY: SUPERSTITIOUS: QUEER 


Magic Mirrors....A Medizval Superstition....The,London News 

‘* We see as in a glass, darkly,” says the Apostle, but the 
general persuasion of mankind has long been that we may 
see, in a glass, quite clearly, persons and objects far removed 
by time and space. In some notes of Mr. Clouston’s to 
Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale, published recently by the Chaucer 
Society, there is an interesting essay on the magic mirrors 
which reveal the absent. A belief so common in medieval 
times is not likely to have wanted precedents in the ancient 
world. Mr. Clouston is only able to give one classical in- 
stance, from Pausanias, who wrote a guide book to ancient 
Greece. It is the twenty-first chapter of his seventh book, 
where he says that the Achzans, after making certain fumi- 
gations, let down a mirror into the holy well of Demeter ; 
they then looked into the mirror and discerned whether a sick 
person would live or die. Mr. Clouston says they saw faces, 
healthy or distempered, in the mirror. The famous mirror in 
which Surrey saw fair Geraldine is discredited by Mr. Clous- 
ton, who does not rely on the directions given in Reginald 
Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, written in 1584, a classical 
text with which he does not seem to be acquainted. Any 
member of the Psychical Society may try the experiment for 
himself. In the first place he must conciliate his good Genius. 
Then he retires into his closet with a little table and silk 
carpet and two waxen candles lighted, as also with a crystal 
triangular stone, “about the quantity of an apple.” Then, 
after a prayer, he must sprinkle everything with his own 
blood, and utter a magic charm or two, and finally sit down 
with a Bible in one hand and a crystal in‘the other. The 
spirit comes in about a quarter of an hour, but the curious 
thing is that various pictures first appear in the glass, begin- 
ning with a beaten track or road, travelers, a shepherd with 
sheep, “‘strange appearances, noises, glances and affright- 
ments, which shows will all at last vanish on the appearance 
of the Genius.” Such things Dr. Dee may have beheld in 
his crystal, at least if we believe. Godwin, in his Lives of the 
Necromancers, not exactly a contemporary authority. Accord- 
ing to Joachim Camerarius, the spectator must be a young 
boy, or a person of the purest life. Glanvil quotes a case of 
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one Compton who showed a certain Mr. Hill his wife ina 
looking glass. Scott uses the idea in My Aunt Margaret’s 
Mirror, but the great masters of this art are the modern 
Egyptians. Curiously enough, Sir Walter Scott tells a long 
tale of the Egyptian ink mirror in his diary for October, 1831, 
recently published. He was then in London, where people 
were talking of the mystery on the evidence of Lord Prud- 
hoe, ‘‘ whom I know as an honorable man.” At Cairo Lord 
Prudhoe heard of a magician “from the interior of Africa,” 
who gave an instance of his powers. Lord Prudhoe chose a 
Nubian boy, in whose hand the magician drew a kind of pen- 
tacle in ink. Through this, “as if the substance of the 
hand had been removed,” the boy saw what was asked for. 
As in Achza of old, there were first fumigations of incense, 
then flags and a Sultan appeared. These, as in Reginald 
Scott’s account, were mere preliminary apparitions. Then 
Shakespeare was asked for, and described in accordance with 
his portraits. Then the brother of one of the English spec- 
tators was correctly described ; he had lost an arm, and this 
was mentioned. Six years later, in his Egyptian book, Mr. 
Lane gives a long account of the affair. The Doy first sees a 
man sweeping, then a procession of flags, then the Sultan ; 
finally he saw and correctly described Lord Nelson: “ He has 
not lost his left arm, it is placed to his breast,” where Nelson 
pinned his empty sleeve. Mr. Lane was puzzled; not so Mr. 
Kinglake, who tells in Eothen how he asked for Keate, the 
famed Eton headmaster, who was described as a beautiful 
girl with hair. Mr. Clouston has found similar rites in south- 
ern India. The Maories of New Zealand characteristically 
use a drop of blood instead of ink. In southern India, not a 
man, but monkeys, sweep the floor as a preliminary vision. 
The interesting point in all this farrago is the coincidence of 
human beliefs. Plainly enough, if anything is seen at all, it 
is because the spectator has been hypnotized by staring at the 
little pool of ink or crystal, which acts in the same way as the 
metal disk in hypnotism. He then answers to “suggestions.” 


Spontaneous Combustion....From the St. Louis Republic 
Medical literature of this country, as well as that of Eng- 
land, France and Germany, relates many instances of the 
spontaneous combustion of the human body, the victim always 
being a person addicted to the use of spirituous liquors either 
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as a beverage or in the form of a bath. About a year ago a 
drunkard on the Pacific Coast attempted to light a cigar at 
a gas jet, his breath caught fire, the flames utterly burning 
the interior of the chest to a crisp, of course resulting in the 
death of the unlucky individual. The following, taken from 
the memoirs of Bianchini, is concerning the remarkable case 
of combustion of the body of the Countess Bandi of the city 
of Cesena, Italy. One evening the Countess felt an unusual 
drowsiness and retired early, her maid remaining with her 
until she had fallen asleep. Next morning when the girl 
called’to awaken her mistress she found nothing but the 
charred remains of the Countess lying in a heap in the middle 
of the floor ; the unconsumed portions, feet, legs, hands and 
fingers, still glowing with a clear, white heat. In the center 
of the heap lay the head, the brain and chin having been 
consumed, the posterior portion of the cranium, with the 
parts above mentioned, being all that was left of the lady 
except a small heap of ashes. ‘Two tallow candles that had 
been blown out and left on the table were found to be melted, 
the wicks remaining, which clearly proved that they had not 
been consumed in the regular way. Nothing in the apart- 
ment had been injured in the least by the remarkable case of 
combustion that had taken place within its walls, but every- 
thing — furniture, tapestry, bedclothes, etc.—was literally 
covered with a peculiar damp, soot-like substance which had 
even penetrated the drawers of bureaus and soiled the linens. 
Articles in a dining room adjoining were also coated with the 
slimy soot, a piece of bread in a cupboard being turned a jet 
black on account of it. This was given to a stray dog, but 
was refused as if it had been poison. While the Countess 
was not addicted to the use of strong drink, she had for years 
daily bathed her body in camphorated spirits of wine. 


Legendary Worlds....From The London Evening Standard 

Stories of legendary worlds have, at all times, possessed a 
fascination for most minds, and formed the subject of much 
curious speculation. However childish such tales may seem 
at the present day, “they once wielded sufficient sway,” says 
M. Flammarion, in his History of the Heavens, “‘ over men’s 
minds as to gain their belief in the veritable existence of the 
places described, and in this way to influence their astro- 
nomical and cosmographical ideas.” Many such legends 
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originated when geography was in its infancy, and the greater 
part of the world’s surface still unknown. From time to time, 
too, travelers like Sir John Mandeville, excited curiosity by 
relating discoveries which they professed to have made in 
their distant journeyings, and which those who received them 
readily accepted as facts. In process of time these mythical 
accounts were gradually circulated from one country to 
another, and became interwoven with the traditions of the 
people among whom they were told. Hence, in one form or 
another, we find, in most parts of the world, numerous stories 
of legendary worlds still current, survivals of which may be 
traced in the literature of modern times. Thus, going back 
to early days, the poets and philosophers of Greece and Rome 
gave detailed accounts of the land whither mortals wend their 
way when this life is over, enumerating its rivers, its lakes, 
its woods, and mountains, Accordingly, Ulysses was said to 
reach the place of the dead by crossing the ocean to the 
Cimmerian land, AZneas to have entered it by the lake Aver- 
nus, whereas Xenophon informs us that Hercules went there 
by the Peninsula of Arechusaide. In early times the Canary 
Islands were regarded as the neighborhood of the terrestrial 
home of the blessed after death, and many wonderful stories 
were told of this enchanted locality. Thus, as Washington 
Irving writes, “ Occasionally this enigmatical spot would be 
visible from their shores, stretching far away in the clear, 
bright west, to all appearance substantial like themselves, 
and still more beautiful. Expeditions would launch forth 
from the Canaries to explore this land of promise. For a 
time its sun-gilt peaks and long, shadowy promontories would 
remain distinctly visible, but in proportion as the voyagers 
approached, peak and promontory would gradually fade away, 
until nothing would remain but blue sky above, and deep 
blue water below.” This legendary land was, as the Portu- 
guese and Spanish declared, an island which had sometimes 
been lighted upon by accident, but when sought for could 
not be found. But a King of Portugal is said to have made 
a conditional surrender of it to another when it should be 
discovered ; and when the Kingdom of Portugal ceded to 
the Castilian Crown its rights over the Canaries the treaty 
included the island of Brandan, described as the island which 
had not yet been found.” Turning to some of the numerous 
legends current at the present day among foreign tribes, 
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Callaway tells us how the Zulus speak of having gone down 
into holes in the ground on their way to the underworld. 
Here, they relate, are mountains and rivers, and, “ all things 
as above. Here a man may find his kindred, for the dead 
live in their villages, and may be seen milking their cows,” 
which are the same as those killed on earth, but come to life 
anew. According to a Chilian belief, the soul at death goes 
over the sea to Gulcheman, the home of the departed beyond 
the mountains, and a Tongan legend relates how, very many 
years ago, a canoe on its way back from Fiji, was driven by 
stress of weather to Balotu, “the island of gods and souls, 
lying in the ocean northwest of Tonga.” Of the numerous 
strange beliefs in the existence of these legendary worlds, 
which are given by Mr. Tyler, in his Primitive Culture, we are 
told how, among the mountains of Mexico, “ lay the joyous 
garden land of Tlalocan, where maize and pumpkins, and 
chilis, and tomatoes never failed, and where abode the souls 
of children sacrificed to Tlaloc, its god, and the souls of such 
as died by drowning, or thunderstrokes, or by leprosy or 
dropsy, or other acute disease.” Once more, according to 
Schoolcraft, on one occasion an Algonquin hunter visited the 
World of Souls in the Sunny South, where on all sides he saw 
beautiful trees and fragrant flowers, for there was nothing to 
spoil their growth nor mar their perfection. After a time he 
reached the happy island where joy reigns supreme. Here is 
no winter, bloodshed, nor strife, but the inhabitants, ‘* nour- 
ished by the air they breathe,” know naught but happiness. 
Many further curious legends are given by Mr. Dorman in 
his Primitive Superstitions, who tells us that one American 
tribe believed that at death the soul had to pass over to the 
other world on floats made of cobwebs. On this account the 
spider was held in high veneration, it being accounted a 
highly dangerous act to kill or injure one. In Wales, for 
instance, there are the green meadows of the sea, which were 
supposed to be the abode of the souls of certain Druids. In 
the fifth century a voyage was made by a certain king in 
search of the enchanted islands, but he never returned. Then 
there is the story of the voyage undertaken by St. Brendain 
for the discovery of the Blessed Isle of Breasil, the account 
of the legendary world he went in quest of having been 
translated’ from a Celtic original for the entertainment of 
Adelais, wife of Henry I. of England. According to an old 
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Irish tradition, the World of the Blessed lay to the west of 
their land, and they used to tell how a certain monk—a 
descendant of St. Patrick—having started on his adventurous 
voyage, lighted on this coveted spot, which went by the name 
of St. Brandan’s Isle. But although this voyage was purely 
mythical, it would seem up to the thirteenth century to have 
been the influential story in sending men on Odyssean voyages. 


Unconscious Hypnotism....From the Louisville Courier Journal 

Many instances have been published from time to time of 
what is known as dual existence. The “ Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” is but an exaggerated and bizarre 
version of some tolerably well-known facts. The case of 
Hugh Thompson, who can remember nothing of his personal 
history from the time that he was wounded at Chickamauga 
until he “came to himself” in Northern Illinois during the 
winter of 1870, has just been republished in consequence of 
the investigation of the case in the Pension Bureau. He was 
in robust health at the time when memory revived, and it is. 
evident that much of the most interesting portion of his life 
has been entirely blotted from his consciousness. At the 
recent meeting in Boston of the American branch of the 
Society for Psychical Research, the president gave a brief 
account of a very interesting case. In 1857 there was residing 
near Pawtucket, Rhode Island, a carpenter who had imbibed 
infidel views of a pronounced character. One day he thought 
he heard a voice from heaven, addressing him in these words: 
‘* Go to the chapel, go to the chapel.” This incident led to 
his conversion, he became an itinerant preacher, and followed 
that occupation for thirty years. In 1887, as he was then 
growing old, he gave up preaching and resumed the business 
of a carpenter. One day he disappeared, and no trace of him 
could be found for six weeks. At the end of that time he 
returned, and related that he knew nothing of what had 
occurred to him in the interval until he regained consciousness 
at Norristown, Penn., where he had been for four weeks 
keeping a small confectionery store, under the name of Brown. 
His consciousness of personal identity returned in the middle 
of the night. Finding himself in a strange room and in a 
strange place, he groped his way into his place of business, 
adjoining his sleeping apartment, and, becoming alarmed, 
shouted forhelp. The neighbors rushed in, and were amazed 
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to hear the confectioner eagerly and excitediy asking who 
and where he was. A physician was called in, and the case 
investigated. The statements of the so-called Brown that he 
was a preacher from Rhode Island were investigated and 
found to be true. The physician decided that he was not 
insane, and he was permitted to return home. He retained 
no recollection whatever of anything that had occurred 
between the time of his leaving home and his awakening in 
the night at Norristown. Some account of this case having 
reached the Society for Psychical Research, one of its repre- 
sentatives visited the man at his home and prevailed upon 
him to go to Boston and behypnotized. When this was done 
he remembered and related the incidents of his journey from 
his home to Norristown. After passing a night in New York, 
he went to Philadelphia and, after staying a day or two at 
a hotel, went to a boarding house at 1,115 Filbert street, 
where he remained nearly two weeks. Then, reading an 
advertisement in a newspaper of a small business for sale at 
_Norristown, he went thither, bought the establishment and 
conducted the business without exciting remark until the 
incident above related occurred. His statements as to his 
movements were all investigated and verified. The boarding- 
house keeper, when found, remembered Mr. Brown, and 
corroborated his story in every particular. This case differs 
from many others similar in other respects in the feature that 
what we may call the morbid state was reproduced by means 
of hypnotism. This was done many times, but with the 
result that the hypnotic memory grew weaker and weaker at 
every repetition. It may be that a single case like this 
affords too narrow a basis to build a theory upon, but it seems 
to point to the conclusion that a state similar to that of 
hypnotism, or mesmerism, may be produced in other ways— 
that there is such a thing as unconscious hypnotism, which 
may owe its origin to various causes affecting the brain. 
There is, doubtiess, a predisposition in some persons to pass 
into such a condition, just as some persons yield readily to the 
manipulations of the mesmerist, while others are quite proof 
against them. In the mesmeric state the subject can be 
made to believe anything the operator desires with reference 
to himself or others. When the loss or perversion of personal 
consciousness occurs from other causes than hypnotic manipu- 
lation, we find delusions likewise existing, and the subject 
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appears to have no difficulty in believing himself some one 
else, and, in fact, has usually lost all recollection of his 
normal life. In the case of Hugh Thompson this morbid 
condition lasted more than seven years, and he is yet unable 
to remember any incident of that period. Whether hypnotism 
has ever been tried in his case or not, we are not informed. 
But it is evident that in his case the morbid condition of the 
brain was the result of a wound. What caused it in the case 
of the Rhode Island preacher there is no means of guessing, 
owing to the very brief report furnished. It is known to 
follow the abuse of intoxicants in some cases, and no doubt 
is due in others to overwork. The question arising upon 
cases such as that of the Rhode Island preacher relate to a 
department of science that has been but imperfectly explored. 


The Origin of the German Nixy....From All the Year Round 

The ‘‘Nixy” of Germany has, by some, been supposed 
traceable to ‘‘ Old Nick;” but this is not probable, since St. 
Nicholas has been the patron saint of sailors for many centu- 
ries. It was during the time of the crusades that a vessel on 
the way to the Holy Land was in great peril, and St. Nicholas 
assuaged the tempest by his prayers. Since then, he has been 
supposed to be the protector of mariners, even as Neptune 
was in ancient times. The German Nixy was, no doubt, a 
later form of the old Norse water God, Nikke. You meet 
with him again in another form, in Neckan, the soulless. The 
““Nixy,” along the Baltic coast was once, however, much 
feared by the fishermen. It was the same spirit which appears 
as the Kelpie in Scotland—a water-demon caused sudden 
floods to carry away the unwary. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, Nixies may be described as descendants of the Naiads 
of ancient times, and as somewhat resembling the Russian 
Rusalkas, of which the peasantry live in so much dread. 
A Russian peasant, it is said, is so afraid of the water spirits 
that he will not bathe without a cross round his neck, nor 
ford a stream on horseback without signing a cross on the 
water with a scythe or knife. In some parts these water 
spirits are supposed to be the transformed souls of Pharaoh 
and his host, and the number is always being increased by 
the sodden souls of those who drown themselves, 
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THE SONNET: IN LIGHT AND SHADE 


Embarrassment....Francis S. Saltus.... The Witch of Endor 
Gaunt wreckers watch the wintry coast at night; 
The tempest rages in the outward gloom; 
Rough men are praying unto God to doom 
A vessel struggling with the ocean’s might. 
Crowded and kneeling in supreme affright 
Upon the fated ship, a floating tomb, 
Vast helpless throngs are seen where lightnings lume, 
Beseeching God for salvatory light! 
And Hein highest heaven doth hear these prayers 
Offered by every soul with voice sincere, 
Who for his sentence in distraction waits, 
And He, environed by a million cares, 
Looks on the scene of triumph and of fear, 
Uplifts his judging hand, and—hesitates! 


Sunset on the Marsh....Philadelphia American 
Willows and willows in two gust-worn rows, 
The fading sunset and the marsh between ; 
A road beneath where little pools lie keen 
At twisted roots, and faint the last light glows. 
The yellowing leaves flame down eack wind that biows 
And choke the pools and heap the rushes lean. 
Wheels rumble ; up the road a cart is seen ; 
White in a whirl of dust it lumbering shows ; 
Eastward, beyond the wall of gust-worn trees, 
A rotting boat drawn up among the reeds ; 
Creeks that past foggy alders, blazing slip; 
Salt scents ; the stir of solitary bees; 
A startled bird that shoreward clamoring speeds ; 
And leagues of water empty of a ship. 


The Realization of Death....Edith M. Thomas....The Inverted Torch 
I sought thine empty chamber, closed the door, 
And strove to know thine absence absolute. 
In vain! Not yet seemed Echo wholly mute 
To thy soft, slow, weak footfall on the floor; 
And all I touched or looked upon still bore 
Thy touches vital, keen, beyond compute. 
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Then did my ranging eye in dull pursuit 
Mark the clear sunlight through the window pour ; 
Oh, then, upon that tide of airy gold 
(That oft had crowned thy silvering locks with light) 
Revealment suddenly upon me rolled : 
Eternal days, eternal days, all bright, 
All void, all waste, as this must I behold, 
Nor thou nor sign from thee makes glad my sight. 


Insomnia....Munroe Smith....The Cosmopolitan 

Quiet, with weary limbs relaxed, I lie, 

And weary eyelids closed, awaiting sleep, 
That holds aloof; for thronging fancies keep 

Unwearied watch, and restless phantoms fly 

About the empty mind. Within the eye, 
Instinct with memory, dead summers steep 
Forgotten scenes with light ; dead faces leap 

To light again. ...But now, with querulous cry, 
A sparrow breaks the silence ; clattering feet 
Of early toilers echo down the street ; 

The frosty light grows warmer on the wall, 
And dims the luminous visions of the night. 
Over the drowsy watcher’s swimming sight 

Relenting slumber draws a dreamless pall. 


Rain in the Mountains....Mary E. Blake....Verses along the Way 

All day above the valley’s circle fair,-— 

While in the field the broken grasses bowed 
Beneath the gray mist falling like a shroud,— 

Titans of earth fight titans of the air. 

Against the swarth browed mountains, gaunt and bare, 
The countless, formless squadrons of dark cloud 
Charge and retreat with crash of thunder loud, 

And, baffled, still the shock of onset dare. 

Now from the heights they win their stormy way, 
Above the rocky walls their banners stream ; 

And in the twilight of defeated day 
Torn by the lightning’s sharp and fitful gleam,—- 

I stand, with all beneath in ruin hurled, 

On one lone peak above a buried world. 
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CONCERNING THE INNER MAN 





Royalty at Table....Famous Restaurants....The American Analyst 

No table in the whole world is served so daintily or artistic- 
ally as that of the Austrian Court. Empress Elizabeth, who 
is a very small eater, often says that elegant surroundings, 
perfect ease, vast space and soft, shadowy distances are abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve some illusions when we dine. 
Her exquisitely refined taste would prevent her from appre- 
ciating even the most delicate of meals were they not served 
in the most recherché manner; and all that priceless porcelain, 
unique crystal and glass, and antique gold and silver plate 
can do to etherealize a meal is done at Vienna, Buda Pesth, 
Godollo or Ishl, whenever the fair sovereign of Austro-Hun- 
gary consents to grace the one or the other of these imperial 
palaces with her presence. The damask is so fine that it 
looks like satin, and for lunch or afternoon tea is replaced by 
heavy, white silk cloths and napkins, edged with Point de 
Venise and adorned with the imperial crest in raised gold 
embroidery. The viands are prepared so prettily that it 
seems almost a pity to break up and eat them, and the fairies 
themselves might feast on the tempting piéces montées pre- 
pared by the artist who presides over the imperial kitchens. 
Particularly I remember a dinner given in honor of the King 
and Queen of Italy, at the Hofburg, in Vienna, some years 
ago, as the culminating point of luxury combined with the 
most refined and exquisite taste. The table-cloth was strewn 
with forced violets, nestling so close to one another that they 
formed a perfect bank of fragrant blossoms, leaving only 
room for the plates of semi-transparent Sevres of the Famille 
Rose, each of which was surmounted with a thick garland of 
marguerites. Marguerite being the christian name of the 
Queen of Italy, her little namesake had been used with great’ 
profusion in the decoration of the festive board. Before the 
plate of each lady, a slender, tulip-shaped vase of Venetian 
glass mounted in finely-wrought gold contained a bouquet of 
marguerites and violets, powdered with diamond dust. The 
menus were engraved on thin sheets of hammered silver, with 
the Austrian eagle embossed on the corner. Everything was 
served on gold dishes, and the dessert plates were a marvel 
of beauty worthy of Benvenuto-Cellini, When the sorbets 
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were placed before the distinguished guests a faint murmur 
of admiration was audikle. For even the blasé eyes of people 
satiated with every form of luxury were charmed with the 
little double-headed eagles made of delicately spun sugar, 
perched on a pale pink glass ball containing a tiny electric 
light. On the back of each diminutive bird was a large daisy, 
also made of spun sugar, wherein the sorbets were served, 
and the gold plates on which the whole rested were garlanded 
with Parma violets. The dinner was really what one may 
describe without exaggeration as being the apotheosis of gas- 
tronomy. The dining-hall, scented as with dreamy incenses, 
and lighted with mellow wax candles, the soft brilliancy of 
which would have entranced even Lucullus had he been 
throned there on his ivory chair, was a sight to be remem- 
bered. _The inspector of the Viennese imperial kitchens, Mr. 
Kienberger, has held his office for over forty years, and is 
quite an artist in his way. His ambition consists in making 
each of the dinner parties at the Hofburg the most successful 
thing of its kind in the world, and, like a general on the eve 
of battle, he never leaves the kitchens and still-rooms of the 
palace during the last twenty-four hours before any great 
entertainment takes place. He personally superintends every 
detail, and, as he is a culinary genius himself, often concocts 
some particularly dainty delicacy which he alone can make. 
He is a great advocate of serving things artistically, and he 
told me one day, very gravely, that he thought that a pigeon 
served on a gold dish was a more appetizing and pleasing 
viand than an ortolan sent in on a common china plate. The 
imperial kitchens are kept with almost military precision and 
regularity, by the twenty-four chefs and assistant chefs. 
Each man has his distinct and well-defined task. There is a 
chef for the entrées, one for the roasts, another one is the 
pastry cook, while the bakers, confiseurs, glaciers and dishers- 
up have all separate departments where they each reign 
supreme. Every imaginable dainty is produced at the palace, 
and the empress herself comes down every Monday morning, 
when in Vienna, to stroll through the kitchen to see that 
everything is going on as it should. Among the monarchs of 
Europe there are but few real gourmets, and, according to a 
recent chronicler, the tastes of the sovereigns of the world are 
of the simplest. The Emperor of Russia has a great liking 
for ham and eggs at breakfast, and roast beef and poultry for 
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dinner, all washed down with copious cups of caravan tea. 
Queen Victoria favors the Scotch cuisine, including porridge 
and the dish of haggis. The Queen of Sweden’s favorite 
plate is salmon and her only beverage claret and water, while 
the Queen of Spain dotes on black currant jam. The Duc 
d’Aumale breakfasts every day, on garlic soup, and as to the 
King of Italy he is a strict vegetarian. 
* * * * * 

Of late the art of good cooking and good eating has 
become even almost more than a mere art. There are res- 
taurants in Paris, Vienna and St. Petersburg where dinner 
becomes a poem, and where the head chef and cellar master 
are personages esteemed, appreciated and known by all the 
aristocracy of Europe. It may be said that Bignon, of the 
Café Riche, at Paris, is second to none as a prince among 
restauranteurs. Not oneof the foreign potentates who yearly 
congregate in the French capital would dream of neglecting 
to look in at Bignon’s and pay tribute to his genius, although 
they think twice before consenting to make their far less 
agreeable duty-call upon President Carnot, at L’Eysée. Big- 
non’s, on the Boulevard des Italiens, is still the rendezvous, 
par excellence, of all the true gourmets, as well as the créme 
de la créme of Parisian society, who are regular frequenters 
of the place. In short, Bignon’s is an institution whose name 
and fame will descend to posterity first on the list of cosmo- 
politan gastronomy. The elder Bignon, who owns the Café 
Riche, is as wealthy as Croesus, and has castles which 
are by no means confined to the air. The “ Chumaire,”’ in 
Moscow, is certainly the most luxurious and elegantly 
appointed restaurant in Europe. The large dining-hall is a 
huge winter garden, with feathery and blooming mimosa as 
a background for the exquisitely served tables. In the-middle 
of this unique restaurant garden is a great marble fountain 
wherein trout and other delicately flavored members of the 
finny tribe swim in deep, clear water. When a guest orders 
a fish for his dinner he is forthwith conducted by the head 
butler to this novel aquarium, and is requested to select the 
fish most likely to tempt his fancy. A long-handled silk net 
is then given to him, and he can, if he pleases, catch his fish 
with sportsmanlike zest and dexterity—a feat which materi- 
ally adds to his enjoyment and general appreciation of the 
dinner he is about to eat, * Russians, who are very fond of 
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flowers, do not relish a repast when the table is not one mass 
of fragrant blossoms, and nowhere else in Europe does one 
see such gorgeous table decorations as in St. Petersburg or 
Moscow. ‘Thousands of rubles are often spent for rare 
orchids to adorn the board of some wealthy Boyard, and at 
the dinner given some time ago by Prince Narishkine to the 
diplomatic corps at St. Petersburg, the flowers in the dining- 
hall cost over 20,000 rubles. Eduard Sacher, at Vienna, is 
known to be the most aristocratic of restauranteurs. Crowned 
heads have dined in his cabinets particuliers, and every night, 
after the opera is over, all that the Austrian capital contains 
of titled and noble personages flock to his restaurant to par- 
take of the gastronomic curiosities, which he prides himself 
in setting before his guests. There you can get sterlets from 
the Volga, eels from the Tiber, grouse from Scotland, bus- 
tards from Sweden, bear’s paws from the Black Forest, turnips 
from Teltow, melons imported from Greece. You may, if 
your purse is a long one, order peaches in December and 
partridges in July, for Sacher knows not the word impossible. 
His cellars are admirably stocked with wines from every 
country in the world, and when I last dined there the great 
Eddy Sacher himself offered me a bottle of Johannisberg a 
hundred years old for the modest sum of 200 francs ($40). 
A feature of Sacher’s restaurant is the elegance of the service, 
the plates and dishes being of finest Dresden, the glasses 
from Baccarat, the silver antique and massive, and the 
damask faultless. The cabinets particuliers are beautifully 
upholstered in pale blue plush, and groups of flowers and 
foliage fill every nook and corner. Among the fastidious 
gastronomes of our time is M. Carnot, the President of the 
French Republic. He possesses in Louis Tabenar, his chef, 
a treasure of rare value. Tabenar has four regular assistants 
and twenty-five occasional helpers, together with an army 
of marmitons. He is the inventor of the famous “ Poulet a 
la Carnot,” a chef d’ceuvre almost worthy of the red ribbon. 


Where Strict Jews Eat....From the New York Sunday Sun 
There are some wealthy Jewish merchants in New York 
who still adhere to the strict letter of the dietary laws, and 
the most prominent of these meet every noon in a Jewish 
restaurant in Mercer street. It is the most typical place of 
the kind in this country. Here may be observed the Jewish 
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customs in regard to meals as they are in vogue in the most 
orthodox communities of Russian Poland. The popular 
impression that all the orthodox Jews are to be found over 
in the tenements of East Broadway and the surrounding 
streets is erroneous. While the reformed or liberal-minded 
Jews comprise the majority of the wealthy and influential 
citizens of the race, there are nevertheless many among the 
orthodox also. The writer accompanied Coroner Levy to 
the Mercer street restaurant the other day. It was noon 
when we reached there. A large sign which hung suspended 
from aniron rod outside the restaurant described its character 
through the three mysterious looking Hebrew characters 
which spell the word, ‘“‘koscher.” The interior was in no 
way unlike that of any other restaurant, except that the 
decoration was odd and old-fashioned, and that the floor was 
bare. The writer’s first inclination upon entering the place 
was to remove his hat, but his hand was checked on its way 
to his head, for he noticed that all at the tables wore their 
hats. There were about twenty-five men there, all solid- 
looking business men, with unmistakable Hebraic features. 
Behind the little cigar stand near the entrance stood the 
proprietor. A more picturesque man could not have been 
selected for the place. If he should change places with Chief 
Rabbi Joseph and were not compelled to open his mouth, the 
chances are even that the difference would never be detected 
by the rabbi’s parishioners. Like the chief rabbi, he wore a 
little black cap, such as all devout Jews wear while they are 
entertaining holy thoughts or are engaged in prayer. His 
long, gray beard parted in the center, gave him a patriarchal 
appearance, while his calm and dignified demeanor lent him 
dignity, which was increased by his stature and generous 
physical proportions. He wore a high-cut vest, such as is 
usually reserved for clergymen, and a frock coat, which also 
buttoned high. He stood behind the counter most of the 
time, looking solemnly around the place, and rarely speaking 
to any one. He bowed in a dignified manner to each of his 
guests as they came in, and again as they went out. The 
rear end of the room was divided off, by means of curtains, 
from the space reserved for the tables. Just inside of these 
curtains was a washstand, with running water, hidden behind 
a screen. As each customer came in he would take off his 
overcoat, hang it up, and then go to the washstand and wash 
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his hands, looking very devout in the meantime, and moving 
his lips in rapid muttering. He was repeating in Hebrew 
this prayer: ‘* Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the universe, who hast sanctified us with Thy command, and 
hast ordered us to wash ourhands.” Having thus performed 
his first duty, he took his seat and ordered his dinner. He 
began this by cutting off a little piece of bread, which he 
dipped in salt. Before touching it he repeated this prayer: 
‘* Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who bringest forth bread from the earth.” Then he bit off a 
piece of the salt bread and swallowed it before touching 
anything else. The meal was an elaborate one. There were 
two kinds of soups, four entrées, five roasts, a lot of vege- 
tables, four kinds of dessert, and coffee. All the dishes were 
of the German-Jewish type; that is, they were German 
dishes prepared in the Jewish way. ‘There was goose breast, 
and stuffed goose neck, and calves’ tongue with sour-sweet 
sauce, and almond cake. Excepting the abundant grease, 
the never-failing accompaniment of Low German dishes, 
everything was well cooked. The portions were very large; 
still, with nearly every course the diner was asked by the 
waiter whether he did not want more. Of course, there was 
no butter served. Butter, being made of milk, cannot, accord- 
ing to the dietary laws, be eaten with meat or any substance 
containing blood. There were three waiters, all of them 
remarkably attractive in appearance and typical in character. 
At half-past twelve the restaurant was pretty well filled. The 
talk at the table was very loud, and at some ‘of the tables 
it was extremely argumentative. From the way in which the 
clenched fists came down on the tables, making the glasses 
and plates jump, and from the loud and savage words, 
.I expected to see blows struck. But the differences, if there 
were any, were smoothed over, and apparently those engaged 
in the controversies remained as friendly as ever. One man, 
who came in alone, attracted the Coroner’s attention. He 
was very solemn looking, with a gray beard, deep-set gray 
eyes, and heavy eyebrows. Before going to the washstand 
he removed his hat and replaced it with a little skull cap. 
“That man,” said Coroner Levy, “is a very wealthy Broadway 
merchant, and is noted for his great piety. Even in his own 
home he never sits down to a meal with his head uncovered. 
The Jewish theory, you know, is that it is an insult to the 
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Deity to appear before Him with uncovered head. I know 
one very wealthy uptown Hebrew, who is noted for his 
Talmudic knowledge and devotion to religion, who I believe 
would rather cut off his right hand than sit down to a meal 
with his head uncovered. He has half a dozen children, all 
boys, and several are not more than four or five years old. 
It is very odd to go to a dinner at his house and see all the 
male members of the family come down to the table wearing 
their little caps. Then they all say grace, even the little 
shavers.” Many of the persons in the restaurant came 
over to talk to the Coroner. At one of the tables the 
writer noticed three men sitting together. “You will 
observe,” said the Coroner, “ that these men have an extra 
form of prayer. It is the custom among the orthodox Jews, 
when three or more sit at the table together, for two of them 
to bestow upon the third the honor of leading in the prayer. 
Besides that they are extremely polite to each other.” The 
men had just finished with their meal, and one of them 
addressed the other two as follows: “ Rabbosi, wir wollen 
benschen (Rabbis, or scholars, we will pray).” There was a 
pause, and then altogether they began to pray very rapidly 
in Hebrew. The same monotonous sing-song intonation that 
marked the prayer before meals was here also. The meaning 
of their prayer was this: ‘*‘ May the name of the Lord be 
blessed from now and forever.” This is the only Jewish 
restaurant in New York that is sanctioned by Chief Rabbi 
Joseph. It closes every Saturday, but is open on Sunday. 
Occasionally you see a man come in here and take off his hat 
in a defiant manner, as though he wished to impress upon the 
others present that he has outlived the regard for the old 
custom which they follow. Everybody looks at him angrily, 
and he must be pretty thick skinned if he can stand the 
glances and remarks directed at him.” It is evidently not 
the custom to give tips in this restaurant, for when the writer 
passed a coin to the waiter, as we were going out, the waiter 
nearly broke himself in two through the rapidity and exten- 
siveness of his bows. For a moment after emerging into the 
busy street I felt lost. The American character of every- 
thing seemed foreign to what I had just seen, and I felt like 
a traveler returned from strange lands to his native heath. 
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AN OLD TIME ADVENTURE* 





Famous Chapters from Famous Books 

Our captain, by age and infirmities, was rendered intolerably 
peevish, his disposition having also been soured by a long 
course of disappointments. He had a particular aversion 
to surgeons, and, in consequence of these sentiments, never 
consulted the doctor, notwithstanding his being seized with 
a violent fit of the gout and gravel; but applied to a cask 
of Holland gin, which was his sovereign prescription 
against all distempers: whether he was at this time too 
sparing, or took an overdose of his cordial, certain it is, he 
departed in the night, without any ceremony, which indeed 
was a thing he always despised, and was found stiff next 
morning, to the no small satisfaction of Lieutenant Crampley, 
who succeeded to the command of the vessel. 

We had been seven weeks at sea when the gunner told the 
captain that, by his reckoning, we must be in soundings, and 
desired he would order the lead to be heaved. Crampley 
swore he did not know how to keep the ship’s way, for we 
were not within a hundred leagues of soundings, and there- 
fore he would not give himself the trouble to cast the lead. 
Accordingly we continued our course all that afternoon and 
night, without shortening sail, although the gunner pretended 
to discover Scilly light; and next morning protested in form 
against the captain’s conduct; for which he was put in con- 
finement. We discovered no land all that day, and Crampley 
was still so infatuated as to neglect sounding; but at three 
o’clock in the morning the ship struck, and remained fast on 
asand bank. This accident alarmed the whole crew; the 
boat was immediately hoisted out, but as we could not dis- 
cern which way the shore lay, we were obliged to wait for 
daylight. In the meantime, the wind increased, and the 
waves beat against the ship with such violence, that we 
expected she would have gone to pieces. The gunner was 
released and consulted ; he advised the captain to cut away 
the mast, in order to lighten her; this expedient was per- 
formed without success; the sailors, seeing things in a 





* From ‘‘ Roderick Random,” by Tobias Smollett. Routledge & Sons. 
Random, a reckless and adventurous young Scotch surgeon is returning 
from the South Seas, on a British sloop of war, when this episode occurs, 
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desperate situation, according to custom, broke up the chests 
belonging to the officers, dressed themselves in their clothes, 
drank their liquors, and drunkenness and confusion ensued. 

In the midst of this uproar, I went below to secure my own 
effects, and found the carpenter’s mate hewing down the 
purser’s cabin with his hatchet, whistling all the while with 
great composure. When I asked his intention in so doing, he 
replied very calmly, ‘‘I only want to taste the purser’s rum, 
that’s all, master.” At that instant the purser coming down, 
and seeing his effects going to wreck, complained bitterly of 
the injustice done to him, and asked the fellow what occasion 
he had for liquor, when, in all likelihood, he would be in 
eternity in a few minutes. “ All’s one for that,” said the plun- 
derer, ‘‘let us live while we can.” ‘‘ Miserable wretch that 
thou art!” cried the purser, ‘‘ what must be thy lot in another 
world, if thou diest in the commission of robbery?” ‘‘ Why, 
hell, I suppose,”’ replied the other, with great deliberation, 
while the purser fell on his knees, and begged of heaven that 
we might not all perish for the sake of one Jonah, 

During this dialogue I clothed myself in my best apparel, 
girded on my hanger, stuck my pistols, loaded, in my belt, 
disposed of all my valuable movables about my person, and 
came upon deck with a resolution of taking the first oppor- 
tunity to get on shore, which, when the day broke, appeared 
at the distance of three miles ahead. Crampley, finding his 
efforts to get the ship off ineffectual, determined to consult 
his own safety, by going into the boat, which he had no 
sooner done, than the ship’s company followed so fast, that 
she would have sunk alongside, had not some one wiser than 
the rest cut the rope and put off. But before this happened, 
I had made several attempts to get in, and was always balked 
by the captain, who was so eager in excluding me, that he 
did not mind the endeavors of any other body. Enraged at 
this inhuman partiality, and seeing the rope cut, I pulled one 
of my pistols from my belt, and cocking it, swore I would 
shoot any man who would presume to obstruct my entrance. 
So saying, I leaped with my full exertion, and got on board 
of the boat with the loss of the skin of my shins. I chanced 
in my descent to overturn Crampley, who no sooner got up 
than he struck at me several times with a cutlass, and ordered 
the men to throw me overboard ; but they were too anxious 
about their own safety to mind what he said, Though the 
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boat was very deeply loaded, and the sea terribly high, we 
made shift to get upon dry land in less than an hour after we 
parted from the ship. As soon as I set my foot on serra 
firma, my indignation, which had boiled so long within me, 
broke out against Crampley, whom I immediately challenged 
to single combat, presenting my pistols, that he might take 
his choice ; he took one without hesitation, and, before I 
could cock the other, fired in my face, throwing the pistol 
after the shot. I felt myself stunned, and imagining the 
bullet had entered my brain, discharged mine as quick as pos- 
sible, that I might not die unavenged; then flying upon my 
antagonist, I knocked out several of his fore-teeth with the 
butt-end of the piece, and would certainly have made an end 
of him with that instrument, had he not disengaged himself, 
and seized his cutlass. Seeing him armed in this man- 
ner, I drew my hanger, and having flung my pistol at his 
head, closed with him in a transport of fury, and thrust my 
weapon into his mouth, which it enlarged on one side to his 
ear. Whether the smart of this wound disconcerted him, or 
the unevenness of the ground made him reel, I know not, but 
he staggered some paces back ; I followed close, and with 
one stroke cut the tendons of the back of his hand, upon 
which his cutlass dropped, and he remained defenceless. I 
know not with what cruelty my rage might have inspired me, 
if I had not at that instant been felled to the ground by a 
blow on the back part of my head, which deprived me of all 
sensation. In this deplorable situation, exposed to the rage 
of an incensed barbarian, and the rapine of an inhuman crew, 
I remained for some time; and whether any dispute arose 
among them during the state of my annihilation, I cannot 
pretend to determine; but in one particular they seemed to 
have been unanimous, and acted with equal dexterity and 
dispatch ; for when I recovered the use of my understanding, 
I found myself alone in a desolate place, stripped of my 
clothes, money, watch, buckles, and everything but my shoes, 
stockings, breeches and shirt. What a discovery was this 
to me, who, but an hour before, was worth sixty guineas in 
‘cash! I cursed the hour of my birth, the parents that gave 
me being, the sea that did not swallow me up, the poniard of 
the enemy, which could not find my heart, the villany of those 
who had left me in that miserable condition; and in the 
ecstacy of despair resolved to lie still where I was, and perish. 
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A Simian Lexicon....The Monkey Vocabulary....Washington Star 

Dr. R. L. Garner, of Roanoke, Va., is convinced of the fact 
that monkeys have articulate speech like that of human 
beings, and differing from the latter only in development. 
He has been experimenting of late with th: graphophone, 
securing a record of squeaks and gibberings by one monkey 
and subsequently grinding them out through a trumpet for 
the benefit of another monkey, in order to observe what 
remarks were elicited from the second monkey in response. 
In this way he has hoped to gradually make up a lexicon of the 
monkey language, which would probably not be very volumi- 
nous, inasmuch as the simian vocabulary does not appear to 
contain more than about forty words. The Doctor thinks 
that he has secured five of them. The other day Dr. Garner 
suffered a severe pang in consequence of a misunderstanding 
incidental to a correspondence which he has been conducting 
with the Smithsonian Institution apropos of this monkey busi- 
ness. He sent a letter to Dr. Baker of the Smithsonian in 
the usual business form in the shape of a graphophone cylin- 
der, beginnjng: “ Roanoke, Va. My Dear Sir, etc.” Dr. 
Baker put the cylinder upon his own graphophone, knowing 
by the superscription on the envelope that it was from Dr. 
Garner, and turned on the electromoter attached, with much 
interest, anticipating some communication of importance 
regarding monkey talk. Unfortunately he put on the cylin- 
der wrong end foremost, the result being that Dr. Garner’s 
letter came out backward. Dr. Baker up to this time had 
been a skeptic regarding the theory of the gentleman from 
Roanoke, but upon hearing this rendering of the communica- 
tion in question he supposed it was a monkey record and 
became at once convinced that there was more in the idea 
than he had originally supposed. He even went so far as to 
say that there was an unmistakable semblance of articulate 
speech in the record, although he was unable to understand 
the remarks. Dr. Garner was in town three days ago and’ 
enlightened Dr. Baker on the subject, after the latter expert 
in zodlogy, and his assistants had ground off the supposed 
monkey talk in the manner described some scores of times. 
He explained that there was something in the idea after all, 
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as unintentionally adopted by his friend, inasmuch as in the 
case there was an illustration to be found of evolution back- 
ward from the language of man to monkeys. Dr. Garner 
said that in his opinion monkey talk was quite a highly devel- 
oped speech, considering the fact that the monkey has no 
such facilities for the development of language as are enjoyed 
by human beings. As he expressed it, the speech of monkeys 
is almost wholly vowel. So, for that matter, is the human 
infant’s. But it must be remembered that the child has 
the superior advantage of education for its vocal organs 
from the cradle, not to mention an hereditary experience of 
the use of those organs through ever so many generations. 
When you hear an ignorant person speak of “instinct” in 
animals you ought to know that: he means hereditary and 
transmitted experience or practice. It seems wonderful, 
under the circumstances, that the more intelligent monkeys 
should have so many as forty words, approximately speaking, 
at their command. In trying to find out what a monkey 
says, according to Dr. Garner, there is difficulty, to begin 
with, from the very fact that the consonant elements of its 
language are absent. What it has to say is expressed by 
squeaks and other sounds not to be comprehended off-hand. 
Undoubtedly, there is a monkey word for food; but it is not 
to be expressed in type otherwise than by phrasing it in this 
wise : ‘‘E-e-f-f sharp-e.” That gives a notion of the word 
to any person who knows music ; it can hardly be conveyed 
otherwise. Make that sound to a monkey and it will always 
respond in some fashion, because it knows that food of some 
sort is meant. The other four words which Dr. Garner has 
thus far secured for his monkey lexicon are “ pain,” “ satis- 
faction,” “fear,” and “menace.” It is simply a question, he 
thinks, of going on from this point and discovering the other 
words of the vocabulary of our arboreal cousins. It seems 
as he states the fact, that in the monosyllabic vocabulary of 
monkeys there are no negatives. Furthermore, emphasis is 
made in no other fashion than by the repetition of one utter- 
ance. Also, a single utterance slightly varied means many 
things, accentuation transforming nouns into verbs, and so 
on. One object of the investigation of this subject is to dis- 
cover whether monkey talk represents the incipiency of human 
language as it exists to-day or not. One thing Dr. Garner 
thinks very certain—namely, that the language of monkeys 
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at present is as well developed as is the animal itself, com- 
pared with civilized man. A lexicon of monkey words once 
obtained, Dr. Garner believes that it will be practicable to 
establish intelligent communication with monkeys, and as 
to the possibilities of humanizing the anthropoid apes in 
particular, only the wildest speculations can be indulged. 


The Romance of an Alphabet....The London Saturday Review 

Naturally the objects of nature first exercised the ingenuity 
of the Chinese depictors of ideas. The heavenly bodies 
were always before them, and the hieroglyphics representing 
them were among their first efforts. But the time came when 
they were called upon to express on paper, by means of com- 
pound characters, the various phases of the sun and moon, 
for example. The drawing of “the sun above a straight line”’ 
was sufficient to indicate the early dawn, and as it rose higher 
above the horizon and shone through the trees, it suggested 
an ideogram reproducing the scene (the sun shining through 
a tree) to represent the East. The ‘‘sun” and “to reign” 
compounded together was considered sufficiently descriptive 
of “the sun brightening into full day.” The darkness before 
dawn was ‘‘ the sun—not yet.” As it sank toward the west 
it was a “shielded sun,” and evening was an “escaped sun.” 
For a description of ‘‘ brightness ” in the abstract the services 
of the moon were called into play, and the two luminaries, 
placed side by side, represented very effectively the idea. 
But what about the stars? Their relative size supported 
the notion of their being the offspring of the sun, and so 
they were named “Born of the Sun.” Descending to earth, 
we find that man and his concerns largely exercised the 
inventive powers of the elaborators of ideograms. “A 
man” and ‘‘two” stood for humanity and regard for one 
another. ‘‘ A man’s words” were truthful, sincere, and “ half 
a man” was a companion, an idea of fellowship which seems to 
indicate that, according to Chinese ideas, a perfect man, like 
happiness, was born atwin. Etiquette or decorum was “the 
righteousness of man.” <A “white man” was a nobleman or 
chief, probably referring to a time when the Chinese were 
brought into contact with the darker-skinned aboriginal 
tribes of China, and ‘‘a valley man” was.one of the common 
herd. “A man’s fault” was dissipation, as it often is here 
as well as in China, and a woman’s, hesitation and uncertainty; 
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while extravagance was represented by a symbol signifying 
‘‘a man’s excess,” and wantonness, “a woman’s.” It has to 
be admitted that the characters drawn of women in the ideo- 
grams are by no means always complimentary, which, of 
course, must be attributed to a complete ignorance of the sex 
on the part of inventors of writing. How else can we explain 
the facts that a compound of “two women” represents strife, 
and of “three” intrigue? Or, again, that to suspect, to dis- 
like, should find expression in a character composed of “a 
woman,” plus “together with ;” or that saucy, pert, should 
be represented by a “moreover woman.” It is curious to note 
that an ideogram formed of “a wave” and ‘‘a woman” 
stands for a virago, just as a wave-man, or Ronin, in Japanese, 
means a lawless adventurer. As to figure, a willow-like waist, 
and a bending, yielding form are the objects of highest admira- 
tion in China, and so a character formed of parts signifying “a 
woman ” and “curved ” is used to denote beautiful. 


Things Imperfectly Understood....New York Sunday Sun 
An illustration of the lack of exact information, which is 
prevalent with reference to many subjects upon which people 


of ordinary intelligence ought to be informed, was supplied 
at a recent gathering of journalists, whose duties comprised 
chiefly writing about politics. A wager was offered that not 
one of those present could tell the numerical designation of 
all the political divisions of the district in which his residence 
was located. Investigation proved that there was not one of 
the party who was thoroughly informed on this subject. It 
is a common occurrence at elections for voters to cast their 
ballots for candidates who are running in adjacent districts 
for various offices. Among a group of gentlemen the other 
day a New Yorker offered to bet there was not a man in the 
company who could explain the workings of the electric 
dynamo, or the common locomotive, or the ordinary steam 
engine, or even the precise process of sending a telegraphic 
message. ‘The accumulations of the Dead Letter Office are 
a constant proof of the lamentable ignorance that prevails 
relative to the postal laws. The packages of unmailable 
matter, the documents with short postage, the misdirected 
letters, the attempts to smuggle goods in the mails, all show 
how much time, trouble, and expense is lost to those who fail 
to obtain information which can easily be procured, The 
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reckless wrong spelling of names is another illustration of 
common ignorance. It is safe to say that in almost any 
company of twenty acquaintances there are not two who can 
write correctly the names of all present. This is particularly 
true of city life, where one meets many persons daily. It is 
a common thing for men to be long acquainted and yet 
have but imperfect knowledge of one another’s names. 
Several years ago we published a list, which proved to be a 
novelty, of the middle names of many well-known public 
men. The police records are striking illustrations of the 
careless spelling of names. The average police sergeant 
will unhesitatingly spell a name by the sound. For instance, 
a man gave his name as R. C. Smith. The sergeant got it 
Arcy Smith. Recently several prisoners in the Tombs held 
for trivial offences had to be discharged because by the 
misspelling of their names their identity had been lost. It is 
a common thing in the criminal courts to have a man’s name 
spelled different ways in the same document. The popular 
ignorance concerning the management of. stoves, furnaces, 
gas meters, locks, faucets, sinks and basins, and various 
mechanical contrivances of modern domestic life is appalling. 
Plumbers make fortunes out of the stopping up of drains 
which could be kept clear with very little intelligence. Houses 
are kept unhealthy by the spread of coal gas or kept chiliy 
for want of heat, all because no one in the household has the 
intelligence to manage the furnace. It takes considerable 
gumption to manage an ordinary kitchen range, and no one 
can do it without knowledge as to the use of the dampers. The 
average servant girl is absolutely and hopelessly incapable 
of doing this properly without careful instruction and drill. 
The only way in this case is for the head of the house to find 
out the right way and impart the information to the servant. 
Often a kitchen range is condemned and torn out when, in 
fact, all that is needed is to know how to work it. This 
information the sellers of the range will be only too glad to 
impart. There is a good deal of popular ignorance on the 
subject of managing watches and clocks. Many people 
manage tonever have the right time, and expend a good deal 
of money on repairs of their timepieces that could be saved 
by rudimentary instruction. Pendulum clocks are especially 
liable to give much trouble to the careless or the ignorant, 
or to those who will not take the trouble to learn how to use 
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them properly. There are many costly pendulum clocks that 
never tell the time, because the owners have given them up 
in despair, although there may be nothing the matter with 
the clocks except that they are not level or that the delicate 
pendulum has got disarranged by some ignorant twist. It is 
surprising how some people will continue to use things in 
daily life without any attempt to learn how properly to use 
them. There is, for instance, the man who can never learn 
to sharpen his razor, the woman who winds her watch the 
wrong way, the people who do not know that the time of 
starting the principal trains on the different railroads and the 
time of closing the mails is advertised in the newspapers, 
the people who blow out the gas, the folks who jump the 
wrong way from a moving car, the unfortunates who are 
always getting left, or suffering injury, or losing property 
because of unfamiliarity with things they ought to know. 
The conveniences of modern lif* are so many that it ought 
to be a part of everybody’s education to have at least a 
general knowledge of how to use them. You should know 
how to take care of your umbrella and your eyeglasses, to keep 
your clothing in order, to fight off the insects that will over- 
run any house without precaution, to meet the emergencies 
that daily arise in civilized life. There is appalling popular 
ignorance of the structure and functions of the human body. 
People may be seen violating the primary conditions of health 
without even the compensations of pleasure, and risking the 
loss of sight, hearing or locomotion; eating and drinking in 
reckless disregard of common sense. There is a good deal 
of popular ignorance on the subject of exercise : for instance, 
some people foolishly take long walks after hearty meals with 
the absurd notion of “settling their dinner.” Let them learn 
from the intelligent dog, or the learned cat, or the well- 
informed cow, who know enough to rest after a meal. 
Doctors make lots of money out of the unpardonable igno- 
rance of some people, who do not think it worth while to learn 
the simplest rules as to how to care for themselves. There 
is a surprising popular lack of information on the subject of 
the powers and functions of courts. It would be amusing in 
any ordinary company to get the ideas of most of those 
present on the distinctions between the courts of the United 
States, the State, the county, and the municipality; the 
limitations of the civil and criminal courts, and the powers of 
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police magistrates. It is a common thing for people ‘to 
express surprise that on such brief trials police magistrates 
should be able to commit people to prison for months. The 
fact is that police magistrates have no such power, although 
the form of expression used in police reports, “‘ He got six 
months,” might well lead to such a belief. The fact is that 
the sentence of imprisonment in such cases is alternative with 
the giving of bail for good behavior. It is a common thing 
for people who ought to know better to sit all day in a police 
court, only to find that the remedy they seek could only be 
had in a civil court. There are many funny fictions afloat as 
to the legal status of certain things. Many persons, for 
instance, suppose that a squatter can acquire title to land 
owned by another person who is paying the taxes, but does 
not happen to want to use his land for twenty years. There 
is a popular belief that in this State a man makes a marriage- 
able woman his wife by calling her his wife in public. But 
this is far from the truth. There is a widespread opinion 
that mere fatness, a big paunch, an obtruding belly, a large 
girth, are indicative of health, but the very opposite is often 
the case. Another surprising thing is the unintelligent judg- 
ment that many people form as to the contents of newspapers. 
They swear by their favorite journal and dispute statements 
that appear in other journals, although such statements may 
be merely official reports and authoritative reports of occur- 
_rences verified on their faces. How vastly superior are those 
who have the intelligence to read newspapers between the 
lines, to know when information is trustworthy, to make 
allowance for bias, to take things with the salt that seasons 
them. The moment many people get out of the common 
routine of daily life they get bewildered. If they have to go 
to a bank they find it hard to manage the instructions. If 
they have insurance, or travel, or a death in the family, or a 
wedding, they are at loss what to do. Everything goes 
wrong, and the event is bungled for the want of intelligent 
direction. The difference between knowing how and not 
knowing how is remarkable in the getting up of public meet- 
ings. The novice always makes a mess of it. He is not 
sure of his speakers; he does not know how to get his audi- 
ence together, or to amuse it when hehas gotit. The expert, 
on the other hand, has all the points covered, and makes the 
thing go off with a snap. One department of learning is too 
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often neglected, and that is the tricks and traps of swindlers. . 
It is a perpetual marvel that so many people are taken in 
again and again with the same old frauds that have victimized 
others for years. There is no excuse in these days of news- 
papers for any sane person of adult age getting victimized 
by green goods men, or pocketbook droppers, or sweaters, 
or card sharps, or billiard sharps, or sham beggars, or 
bogus reformers, or any other such frauds. Not to know 
of them is to be convicted of gross lack of information, for 
which there is no excuse. Modern methods of education 
are doing much to inform the rising -generation upon many 
subjects not heretofore deemed necessary to know, especially 
in the line of physiology and industrial training, but the fact 
remains that ‘what you don’t know would fill a big book.” 


The Name of the Deity Universal....The St. Louis Republic 

Names compounded with one or other of the words which 
express the Deity have always been common with the Hebrews 
as well as with Christian and pagan nations. The pagans 
had but few names so combined with the creative power in 
which they were unbelievers, but these few seem to have been 
quite popular, as may be proven by the legions of such names 
as Theocritus, Theophilus, Theognis, Theodorus, ‘Theophanes, 
Timotheus and others, with “ Theo” and its counterparts as 
a prefix. After the rise of the Christian religion the above- 
enumerated names became quite common with believers in 
Jesus, but seem to have fallen into corresponding disuse 
among the pagans. Among the Greek God names we find : 
Theosthenes, signifying strength of God; Theopemptus, sent 
by God; Theoctistus, Godmade ; Theodulus, servant of God; 
Theognostus, known of God; Theophylact, guarded by 
God; Theotimus, honored by God. Both the Greek and 
Latin languages express the name “ God-given ” in different 
forms, as Theodoretus, Theodorus (the same as the pagans). 
Theodotus, Adeodatus, Deusdedit, etc.; the last peculiar form, 
it seems, did not become common until about the end of the 
seventeenth century, A. D., after it had been borne by the 
sixth Archbishop of Canterbury, the first Saxon occupant of 
the primatial see. Of Latin names of the same class may be 
noted, Deicolus, worshipper of God; Deiferus, bearer of 
God; Deogratias, thanks be to God ; Quodoultdeus, signify- 
ing ‘‘ what God wills.” The last is a very common name in 
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- Egypt and the Barbary States of North Africa. The Re- 
deemer’s name originated Christian, Christianus, Christinus 
and Christopher, with their feminine forms of Christa, Chris- 
tina and Christota and Christarea, which are but forms of the 
others. To Christianity also may be referred many other 
names, From redemption we have Redemptus and Repara- 
tus; from salvation we get Salvius, Salviaaus, Soterius and 
Soter. From the word baptism, which is also directly con- 
nected with the religion of Christ, we get the names of 
Renatus and Restitutus. The various Christian festivals also 
supply us with many- preenomens or given names, such as 
Paschalis and Paschasius, which are from the Easter festival, 
and Natalis and Natalia, from Christmas, or the day of the 
Nativity. Epiphany is the original of both Epiphanius and 
Epiphania, male and female pranomens, respectively. 


How Great Wars were Declared....From Once a Week 

Among the Romans, a college of twenty priests known as 
Fetials, was maintained for the express purpose of declaring 
war. They often traveled great distances to demand repara- 
tion from nations who had injured the Roman State, and, if 
this was refused, to denounce war against them. At a rather 
later date, verbal proclamation through a herald was substi- 
tuted for these letters of defiance. This continued to be prac- 
ticed till the sixteenth century, and there are two instances of 
it so recently as the middle of the seventeenth. In 1635, 
Louis XIII. sent a herald to Brussels to declare war against 
Spain; and twenty-two years afterward, Sweden declared war 
against Denmark by the mouth of a herald sent to Copen- 
hagen. But even prior to this time influences had been at 
work which undermined the old usages. After the close of 
the Hundred Years’ War, the civil wars in England, the con- 
solidation of the great European States, and, above all, the 
fierce rancor engendered in the religious wars, had all con- 
tributed to discredit the old forms of feudal chivalry. 
Written declarations were substituted for proclamation by 
heralds, and as early as 1588 the Great Armada attacked 
England without any declaration at all. The great legal 
writers still lent their support to the older usage; as where 
Grotius declares that the voice of God and Nature alike order 
men to renounce friendship before embarking in war. But, 
in spite of their influence, practice became very loose. On 
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the one hand, we have the two cases already cited, and Eng- 
land’s war with the Dutch in 1671, where there was solemn 
proclamation. On the other, we have the war of Gustavus 
Adolphus with the Empire, and an English expedition against 
the Spanish West Indies in 1654, carried through without 
declaration ; and the English-Dutch wars of 1652 and 1665 ; 
the war between Portugal and the Dutch in 1645 ; and, 
finally, the war between France and the Empire in 1688—in 
all of which hostilities were in an advanced state before any 
declaration was issued. In far the greater number of the 
struggles of the eighteenth century, no declaration was issued 
until a state of war had been constituted de facto, and had 
even in some instances existed for many years. During the 
latter part of the century, the custom sprang up, and was 
generally adopted, of issuing a manifesto or notice of the 
commencement of war, not necessarily to the enemy, but to 
the diplomatic agents of other nations, who were required to 
observe the laws of neutrality. The opinions of the great 
jurists of this century, since the close of the Napoleonic wars 
in 1815, have been more equally divided on the necessity of 
declaration. Several of the leading Continental authorities 

still maintain that some form of notice to the enemy is imper- ~ 
ative. Others, along with the more influential British and 
American authorities, take the opposite view. Let us glance 
at the practice in the matter as shown in the greater recent 
wars. In neither the war with England in 1812 nor with 
Mexico in 1846, did the United States issue either manifesto 
or declaration. Of the smaller wars down to 1870, in which 
a European power was engaged on one side or the other. 
England’s unimportant contest with Persia in 1838 affords 
what seems to be a solitary instance of declaration. The 
Opium War of 1840, the Italian War of 1847-49, the Anglo- 
Persian War of 1856, as well as the Danish struggle about 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1863, and the war between Brazil and 
Uruguay in the following year, all commenced by acts of 
hostility, preceded, indeed, in several instances by diplo- 
matic notes and manifestoes, but in no case heralded by 
declaration of war. In November, 1853, after prolonged 
negotiations had already taken place, the Ottoman Porte pro- 
tested against Russian claims, and intimated its intention 
of going to war. To this the Emperor Nicholas responded 
in a very elaborate formal declaration, emitted at Moscow. 
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Hostilities did not actually commence till the 4th of November, 
three days after the Czar’s proclamation, of which the Sultan 
had thus time to become aware. Relations between the Czar 
and the English and French Courts became more and more 
strained during the next few weeks. On the 8th of February, 
1854, the Russian Minister left England. On the 21st, Nicholas 
issued a manifesto complaining of the unfriendly attitude of 
England and France. On the 27th, Captain Blackwood was 
sent to St. Petersburg with an ultimatum, his instructions 
being to wait six days for an answer. Before this time had 
elapsed, the Emperor declined to give any reply; but the 
Russian Foreign Minister stated privately that his master 
would not declare war. On the 22d of March a message 
from the Queen was read in the House of Lords declaring 
war. On the 31st, according to a quaint old custom, the 
High Sheriff and other chief city dignitaries of London attend- 
ed in their robes and proclaimed the war from the steps of 
the Exchange. In the Austro-Italian war of 1859, the 
tmperor’s ultimatum was presented on the 23d of April; 
and two days afterward Victor Emmanuel announced to the 
_army the outbreak of war, and on the 26th operations com- 
menced. Our Civil War presents an interesting instance of 
the modern tendency to rely on facts rather than forms. As 
the North never recognized the Southern States as being 
other than rebels, of course they were precluded from declar- 
ing war against them; but in a way which may be readily 
summarized, a state*of war came to be recognized as having 
in point of fact supervened on a state of insurrection. The 
Secession movement, which began in South Carolina on the 
2oth of December, 1861, speedily spread to the other South- 
ern States. On the 9th of January, 1861, the first shot was 
fired from the batteries of Fort Sumpter on the Star of the 
West attempting to enter Charleston with reinforcements. 
Notwithstanding this, Lincoln, on the 4th of March, still 
characterized the movement as insurrectionary. Nine days 
later, Charleston surrendered to the Confederates, and war 
votes were then asked for. On the 15th of April, letters of 
marque were issued by the South, and a blockade proclaimed 
by the North. On the 3d of May, larger war votes were 
asked, and Mr. Seward announced in a letter to the American 
Minister at Paris that the Government had “accepted the 
Civil War as an inevitable necessity.” England and France 
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thereupon recognized the rights of the South as a belligerent 
State, and issued proclamations of neutrality. This action 
they justifred on the ground that although there had been no 
declaration of war, the credits voted and the proclamation of 
blockade were facts consistent only with a state of war, not 
of mere insurrection. The Seven Weeks’ War of 1866 began 
with the rupture, on the 12th of June, of diplomatic relations 
between Prussia and Austria, followed on the same day by'a 
declaration of war by the former power against Saxony, 
whose territory was entered on the 15th. On the 16th Aus- 
tria intimated her intention of supporting Saxony, and this 
Prussia interpreted as a declaration of war. A bellicose mani- 
festo addressed ‘‘To My Armies” was issued by Emperor 
Francis Joseph. On the 22d Prince Fritz Carl complained of 
the violation of the Silesian frontier by the Austrians, without 
any formal declaration of war. This complaint is a curious 
example of historical retribution, a precisely similar protest 
having been made, it will be remembered, 120 years earlier 
by Austria against the Prussian invasion of Silesia. The Red 
Prince followed up his complaint by formally declaring war 
against Austria, a measure which Italy had taken two days 
previously. Four years later, Prussia was again involved in 
a war which was destined to complete the unification of Ger- 
many, to which the Seven Weeks’ War had been the first step. 
On the 15th of July, 1870, it was announced by the French 
Ministry that the King of Prussia had refused to receive the 
Emperor’s ambassador, and that the German Minister was 
preparing to leave Paris. Large war credits were asked, as, 
in the face of these facts, France could no longer maintain 
peace. On the 16th the slighted French Minister reached 
Paris, and the German representative left. France thereupon, 
with a self-assertion characteristic of the popular feeling of 
the time, issued a declaration of war, a copy of which was 
handed by the chargé d'affaires at Berlin to Count Bismarck, 
by whom it was laid before the parliament of the North Ger- | 
man Confederation on the 2zoth. England, on the 19th, had 
recognized the existence of war by her proclamation of neu- 
trality. Inthe next war of any moment, the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877, we have a reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine 
of the necessity for a declaration so far as demanded in the 
interests of the enemy. On the 24th of April the Czar emitted 
a declaration of war at Kischeneff. Copies were circulated 
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among the commanding officers of the various regiments, 
and the diplomatic agents of the Great Powers were also 
properly enough apprised of the contents, with the result that 
England, France and Italy issued proclamations of neutrality 
six days later. The sublime Porte, for whose information the 
declaration was, presumably, in the first instance, intended, 
of course got a copy of the manifesto; but the precise extent 
to which it benefited by the war being declared (not simply 
begun) will be appreciated when it is remembered that by 
the evening of the day when the Emperor made the procla- 
mation at Kischeneff, 50,o00 troops had already crossed the 
frontier into Roumania. Among the struggles of less impor- 
tance the Ashantee War of 1873, the Transvaal War, the 
French wars in Tonquin and China, and the Egyptian War, 
all began without declaration. In the last-mentioned case, 
Arabi-Pasha was required, on the roth of July, 1882, to sur- 
render the forts of Alexandria ; and on his failure to do so 
within the time specified, the bombardment began. Lastly, 
we have two instances in which small States have recently 
reverted to the ancient practice. On the 12th of November, 
1885, King Theebaw, of Burmah, favored England with a 
declaration of war, the information conveyed by which, how- 
ever, appears rather superfluous, as the English troops were 
already advancing on his capital. The reply was a procla- 
mation deposing his dusky majesty. In the same month 
Servia went to war with Bulgaria. Servia, to be so juvenile 
a power, seems to be a good deal of a formalist. In both of 
her attacks on Turkey—in June, 1876 and December, 1877— 
she duly declared war before attacking ; and when she came 
to differ with Bulgaria, she acted consistently, sending a 
most orthodox declaration of war, the challenge in which was 
cordially accepted by Bulgaria in due form, sé/on les regales, 
just as if the disputants had been a couple of feudal barons 
of the Middle Ages. Nowadays, however, steam and elec- 
tricity have rendered communication so rapid, and the state 
of organization—not merely national but international—is so 
complete that two nations cannot approach a rupture without 
both being fully aware of it. The withdrawal, and, still more, 
the dismissal of an ambassador is therefore sufficient warning 
how matters stand to warrant an immediate commencement 
of operations, which is in fact a declaration of war, 
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A FIGHT IN THE SOUDAN* 





A bugle blew furiously, and the men on the bank hurried 
to their arms and accoutrements, 

‘¢ ¢ Pisan soldiery surprised while bathing,’ ” remarked Dick, 
calmly. ‘ D’you remember the picture? It’s by Michael An- 
gelo. All beginners copy it. That scrub’s alive with enemy.” 

The camel corps on the bank yelled to the infantry to 
come to them, and a hoarse shouting down the river showed 
that the remainder of the column had wind of the trouble and 
was hastening to take share in it. As swiftly as a reach of 
still water is crisped by the wind, the rock-strewn ridges and 
scrub-topped hills were troubled and alive with armed men. 
Mercifully, it occurred to these to stand far off for a time, to 
shout and gesticulate joyously. One man even delivered 
himself of along story. The camel corps did not fire. They 
were only too glad for a little breathing space, until some 
sort of square could be formed. ‘The men on the sand bank 
ran to their side; and the whale-boats, as they toiled up 
within shouting distance, were thrust into the bank and 
emptied of all save the sick and a few men to guard them. 
The Arab orator ceased his outcries, and his friends howled. 

“They look like Mahdi’s men,” said Torpenhow, elbowing 
into the crush of the square; ‘‘ but what thousands of ’em 
there are! The tribes hereabout aren’t against us, I know.” 

“Then the Mahdi’s taken another town,” said Dick, “ and 
set these yelping devils free to chaw us up. Lend us your glass.” 

“Our scouts should have told us of this. We've been 
trapped,” said a subaltern. “ Aren’t the camel-guns ever 
going to begin? Hurry up, you men!” 

There was no need for any order. The men flung them- 
selves panting against the sides of the square, for they had 
good reason to know that whoso was left outside when the 
fighting began would very probably die in an extremely 
unpleasant fashion. The little hundred-and-fifty pound 
camel-guns posted at one corner of the square opened the 
ball as the square moved forward by its right to get possession 
of a knoll of rising ground. All had fought in this manner 








*From Rudyard Kipling’s novel, The Light That Failed. United States 
Book Co. The scene is on the banks of the Nile on the way to Khartoum. 
Dick Heldar is an artist, and Gilbert Torpenhow a special correspondent. 
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many times before, and there was no novelty in the enter- 
tainment, always the same hot and stifling formation, the 
smell of dust and leather, the same bolt-like rush of the 
enemy, the same pressure on the weakest side of the square, 
the few minutes of desperate hand-to-hand scuffle, and then 
the silence of the desert, broken only by the yells of those 
whom the handful of cavalry attempted to pursue. They 
had grown careless. The camel-guns spoke at intervals, and 
the square slouched forward amid the protests of the camels. 
Then came the attack of three thousand men who had not 
learned from books that it is impossible for troops in close 
order to attack against breech-loading fire. A few dropping 
shouts heralded their approach, and a few horsemen led, but 
the bulk of the force was naked humanity, mad with rage, 
and armed with the spear and the sword. The instinct of 
the desert, where there is always much war, told them that 
the right flank of the square was the weakest, for they swung 
clear of the front. The camel-guns shelled them as they 
passed, and opened for an instant lanes through their midst, 
most like those quick-closing vistas in a Kentish hop garden 
seen when the train races by at full speed; and the infantry 
fire, held till the opportune moment, dropped them in close- 
packed hundreds. No civilized troops in the world could 
have endured the hell through which they came, the living 
leaping high to avoid the dead clutching at their heels, the 
wounded cursing and staggering forward till they fell—a 
torrent black as the sliding water above a mill dam—full on 
the right flank of the square. Then the line of the dusty 
troops and the faint blue desert sky overhead went out in 
rolling smoke, and the little stones on the heated ground and 
the tinder-dry clumps of scrub became matters of surpassing 
interest, for men measured their agonized retreat and recov- 
ery by these things, counting mechanically and hewing their 
way back to chosen pebble and branch. There was no 
semblance of any concerted fighting. For aught the men 
knew, the enemy might be attempting all four sides of the 
square at once. Their business was to destroy what lay 
in front of them, to bayonet in the back those who passed 
over them, and, dying, to drag down the slayer till he could 
be knocked on the head by some avenging gun-butt. Dick 
waited quietly with Torpenhow and a young doctor till the 
stress became unendurable. There was no hope of attending to 
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the wounded till the attack was repulsed, so the three moved 
forward gingerly toward the weakest side. There was a rush 
from without, the short hough-hough of the stabbing spears, 
and a man on a horse, followed by thirty or forty others, 
dashed through, yelling and hacking. The right flank of the 
square sucked in after them, and the other sides sent help. 
The wounded, who knew that they had but a few hours 
more to live, caught at the enemy’s feet and brought them 
down, or, staggering to a discarded rifle, fired blindly into 
the scuffle that raged in the center of the square. Dick was 
conscious that somebody had cut him violently across his 
helmet, that he had fired his revolver into a black, foam- 
flecked face which forthwith ceased to bear any resemblance 
to a face, and that Torpenhow had gone down under an Arab 
whom he had tried to “collar low,” and was turning over and 
over with his captive, feeling for the man’s eyes. The doctor 
was jabbing at a venture with a bayonet, and a helmetless 
soldier was firing over Dick’s shoulder ; the flying grains of 
powder stung his cheek. It was to Torpenhow that Dick 
turned by instinct. The representative of the Central South- 
ern Syndicate had shaken himself clear of his enemy, and 
rose, wiping his thumb on his trousers. The Arab, both 
hands to his forehead, screamed aloud, then snatched up his 
spear and rushed at Torpenhow, who was panting under 
shelter of Dick’s revolver. Dick fired twice, and the man 
dropped limply. His upturned face lacked one eye. The 
musketry fire redoubled, but cheers mingled with it. The rush 
had failed, and the enemy were flying. If the heart of the 
square were shambles, the ground beyond was a butcher’s shop. 
Dick thrust his way forward between the maddened men. 
The remnant of the enemy were retiring, and the few—the 
very few—English cavalry were riding down the laggards. 
* a * * * * 

All that night, when the troops were encamped by the 
whale-boats, a black figure danced in the strong moonlight 
on the sand-bar and shouted that Khartoum was dead,—was 
dead,—was dead,—that two steamers were rock-staked on the 
Nile outside the city, and that of ail their crews there remained 
not one; and Khartoum was dead,—was dead,—was dead! 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES 





The Lake of the Dismal Swamp....Thomas Moore 






Written at Norfolk, Virginia. 





‘They made her a grave, too cold and damp 
For a soul so warm and true; 
And she’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where, all night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe. 







‘And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see, 
And her paddle I soon shall hear ; 
Long and loving our life shall be, 
And I'll hide the maid in a cypress tree, 
When the footstep of Death is near!’ 










Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds— 

His path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen, where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before! 








And when on earth he sunk to sleep, 
If slumber his eyelids knew, 

He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 

Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew ! 










And near him the she-wolf stirred the brake, 
And the copper-snake breathed in his ear, 
Till he starting cried, from his dream awake, 
‘Oh! when shall I see the dusky Lake, 
And the white canoe of my dear ?’ 









He saw the Lake, and a meteor bright 
Quick over its surface played— 
‘Welcome,’ he said, ‘my dear one’s light !’ 
And the dim shore echoed, for many a night, 
The name of the death-cold maid ! 









Then he hollowed a boat of the birchen bark, 
Which carried him off from shore ; 

Far he followed the meteor spark, 

The wind was high and the clouds were dark, 

And the boat returned no more. 
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But oft, from the Indian hunter’s camp, 
This lover and maid so true 

Are seen, at the hour of midnight damp, 

To cross the lake, by a fire-fly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe! 


** Knocking "’....Harriet Beecher Stowe....Collected Poems 
‘* Behold, I stand at the door and knock !” 
Knocking, knocking, ever knocking ! 
Who is there? 
Tis a pilgrim, strange and kingly, 
Never such was seen before; 
Ah, sweet soul, for such a wonder, 
Undo the door ! 


No! That door is hard to open ; 
Hinges rusty, latch is broken; 
Bid him go. 

Wherefore, with that knocking dreary, 
Scare the sleep from one so weary ? 
Say Him, no. 

Knocking, knocking, ever knocking! 
What! Still there? 

O sweet soul, but once behold Him, 

With the glory-crownéd hair. 

And those eyes so true and tender, 
Waiting there! 

Open, open, once behold Him— 
Him so fair! 

Ah, that door! Why wilt thou vex me 

Coming ever to perplex me? 

For the key is stiffly rusty, 

And the bolt is clogged and dusty ; 

Many fingered ivy vine * 

Seals it fast with twist and twine; 

Weeds of years and years before 

Choke the passage of that door. 


Knocking, knocking! What, still knocking ? 
He still there? 
What’s the hour? The night is waning ; 
In my heart a drear complaining, 
And a chilly, sad unrest. 
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Ah, this knocking! It disturbs me— 
Scares my sleep with dreams unblest. 
Give me rest— 

Rest—ah, rest ! 


Rest, dear soul, He longs to give thee. 
Thou hast only dreamed of pleasure, 
Dreamed of gifts and golden treasure, 
Dreamed of jewels in thy keeping— 
Waked to weariness of weeping. 

Open to thy soul’s one Lover, 

And thy night of dreams is over ; 

The true gifts He brings have seeming 
More than all thy faded dreaming. 


Did she open? Doth she—will she? 
So, as wondering we behold, 

Grows the picture to a sign, 

Pressed upon your soul and mine; 
For in every breast that liveth 

Is that strange, mysterious door— 
The forsaken and betangled, 


Ivy-gnarled and weed bejangled, 
Dusty, rusty, and forgotten. 

There the piercéd hand still knocketh, 
And with ever patient watching, 

With the sad eyes true and tender, 
With the glory-crownéd hair, 

Still a God is waiting there. 


The Last Redoubt....Alfred Austin....Poems of Bravery 
Kacelyevo’s slope still felt 
The cannon’s bolts and the rifles’ pelt ; 
For the last redoubt up the hill remained, 
By the Russ yet held, by the Turk not gained. 
Mehemet Ali stroked his beard ; 
His lips were clinched and his look was weird; 
Round him were ranks of his ragged folk, 
Their faces blackened with blood and smoke. 


“Clear me the Muscovite out! ” he cried, 
Then the name of “ Allah!” echoed wide, 
And the fezzes were waved and the bayonets lowered, 
And on to the last redoubt they poured. 
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One fell, and a second quickly stopped 

The gap that he left when he reeled and dropped ; 
The second—a third straight filled his place ; 

The third—and a fourth kept up the race. 


Many a fez in the mud was. crushed, 

Many a throat that cheered was hushed, 
Many a heart that sought the crest 

Found Allah’s arms and a houri’s breast. 
Over their corpses the living sprang, 

And the ridge with their musket-rattle rang, 
Till the faces that lined the last redoubt 
Could see their faces and hear their shout. 


In the redoubt a fair form towered, 
That cheered up the brave and chid the coward ; 
Brandishing blade with a gallant air, 
His head erect and his bosom bare. 
Fiy ! they areon us!” his men implored, 
But he waved them on with his waving sword. 
It cannot be held; ’tis no shame to go!” 
But he stood with his face set hard to the foe. 

* * * tk * 1 
Vield!” but aloft his steel he flashed, 
And down on their steel it ringing clashed ; 
Then back he reeled with a bladeless hilt, 
His honor full, but his life-blood spilt. 
They lifted him up from the dabbled ground ; 
His limbs were shapely, and soft, and round. 
No down on his lip, on his cheek no shade— 
Bismillah !” they cried; “’tis an Infidel maid!” 


Mehemet Ali came and saw 

The riddled breast and the tender jaw. 

Make her a bier of your arms,” he said, 

And daintily bury this dainty dead! 

Make her a grave where she stood and fell, 

’Gainst the jackal’s scratch and the vulture’s smell. 
Did the Muscovite men like their maidens fight, 


- 9 


In their lines we had scarcely supped to-night. 
So a deeper trench ’mong the trenches there 
Was dug for the form as brave as fair; 

And none, till the Judgment trump and shout, 
Shall drive her out of the Last Redoubt. 
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PEN PICTURES: THE WORLD OVER 





Up a Tropical River....In British Honduras....New York Tribune 

There are no more beautiful rivers than those of tropical 
America. A small river which I once ascended in British 
Honduras in a ‘dugout’ was tinged a deep brown from 
contact with the mangrove bushes, whose strange roots form 
a perfect network in the water. It was, however, impossible 
to see where the bank began and the river ended, owing to 
the clear reflection in the waters. Among the roots were 
numbers of spider-legged black lizards that actually ‘ walked 
upon the waters’ as they dashed from one mangrove bush 
to another, either in search of food or angry with some 
comrade who had been wagging his head and blowing out 
‘ his air bag as a challenge for a fight while some dusky 
saurian maiden looks on unconcerned from a neighboring 
bough. Now and again an object closely resembling a log, 
at a distance, came floating down the river ; but as one neared 
it it sank under the surface. It was an alligator. Here and 
there one passed a grassy patch, always tenanted by a few of 
these saurians, and it was sometimes possible to get a shot. 
The result, however, generally proved a failure, the brute 
generally rolling into the water and disappearing from sight. 
There are prettier sights than these, however. A kingfisher, 
all ablaze with light, flies up the river, and, perching on some 
friendly bough, half turns its head to watch for an unwary 
fish. Gorgeous humming birds hover about the flowering 
shrubs, or twitter from some withered twig and then flash 
upward like a jewel, to fall back with their strange melody 
to the same perch. Bright-colored butterflies enliven the 
scene, and then in the background are the great trees of 
the primeval forest ; festooned with Ilianas, and with here and 
there a gorgeous orchid. A snake wriggles across the river, 
and the ever-present mosquito reminds one that he is not in 
Paradise. ‘There are few prettier rivers than the Essequebo, 
in British Guiana. As one enters from the muddy sea the 
steamer passes around a hundred islands, each one a gem in 
itself. At the water’s edge are tree ferns, and the slender, 
feathery eta palm, the loveliest of all palms. Caow Island, 
now a leper asylum, but celebrated as the place where 
Schomburgh discovered the Victoria Regia, queen of lilies, 
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was passed in the afternoon, and then we came to Mazurini, 
the penal settlement. Life there for the convict is not as a bed 
of roses. A large stone quarry faces the river and is exposed 
to the full noonday sun. There is no chance of escape. 
Now and then a man breaks away into the forest, but has to 
come back for food, which if he tries to steal from the 
garden, generally ends in his being shot on sight. It is at 
Mazurini that the Cayuni and Mazurini join the Essequebo. 
Opposite the prison is Bartica Grove, a mission station, and 
now a large mining station. Wewerethere on Sunday. All 
the good people went to church, and while the service was 
in progress a voice at the porch suddenly broke in upon the 
religious quiet with the cry: “Hogs crossing the river.” 
Instantly the men, women and children were on their feet, 
tumbling over one another in their anxiety to get out, and 
within a minute there were only the pastor and his family left. 
A large herd of peccaries were swimming the river. These 
wild pigs are by no means pleasant to meet in the forest; but 
in the water they are defenceless. Into the boats, batteaus 
and woodskins, the men tumbled and were soon in full pursuit. 
The painter or any chance piece of rope was used for securing 
one hind leg of an animal, and then the pursuit continued, 
till the pigs gained the opposite shore, and then turned 
savagely at bay. Those that were captured were slaughtered 
in the water, some boats returning with as many as half a 
dozen. Great was the rejoicing in the village, for a peccary, 
barbecued over a cinnamon wood fire, is a dish fit for a 
Heliogabalus. There were no further church services. The 
next day we started for the Kaiteur Falls, our objective point, 
in two batteaus, our crew being ten copper-colored Ackawais, 
five for each boat. One boat carried us, our guns and some 
provisions ; the other, our kit, consisting of hammocks, some 
rice, flour, salt fish, tinned provisions and a few cooking 
utensils. The men paddled stolidly on till nearly midday, 
when a landing was made and breakfast cooked, and then on 
again up the river. But as there was no hurry, we took our 
time, landing now and again in search of game, and usually 
had our larder well supplied with pigeons and parrots, while 
the Indians, with an accuracy that was wonderful, shot the 
perai, a most vicious member of the pike tribe, with their 
arrows. The heads of these arrows are attached to the shaft 
with a thin gut line, and as soon as the fish is struck, the 
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shaft becomes detached and the floating reed shows where 
the fish is. There are few things more weird than the 
approach of a storm on a tropical river. The gentlest sound 
first strikes the ear, growing gradually louder and louder as 
the heavy rain drops patter on the million leaves, until it 
becomes a perfect roar, and the rain, advancing like a solid 
wall, turns the placid river into a sea of bubbles. One night 
a storm gave notice of its approach and we took refuge in 
the tent. How it did rain! But above the noise of the 
storm there arose a yell from our Indians, and, before we 
knew what was the matter, our tent came down with a run 
and we were as fairly scared as ever men were. Some beast 
of the forest had run amuck and carried our frail shelter in 
its mad career. It turned out to be a tapir, that no doubt 
was being chased by a jaguar, but it was not till dawn that 
we knewthe enemy. The paddling up the river was by 
no means a holiday ; for now and again, after a grand stretch 
of long, still water, ripples gave notice that a rapid was near 
at hand. Only the steersman remained in the boat; all the 
rest waded ashore and towed the boat through the seething, 
turbulent waters. Yes, the waters bubbled and curled round 
this and that rock, but their noise was a gentle whisper to 
the giant cataract that we reached at last. Sheer downa cliff, 
over eight hundred feet, a volume of water, more than three 
hundred feet wide, dropped in a solid wall. One rock in the 
very centre of the stream stood out as an ever-present senti- 
nel, to the roar, the spray, and the all-day shimmering Iris. 
It was a hard portage to the ledge of rock, over which the 
angry waters seethed and boiled. After all the struggles 
through damp tropical verdure, there was something grand 
in gaining a new plateau, where the flora was quite a new 
one. Agaves and orchids that man had never dreamed of 
stood on every side, but there, above every other wonder 
of nature, was the fall. Bare rocks formed, and do still, an 
amphitheatre round the tumbling mass of pale-green water. 
McF. and myself crept to the edge, and, lying prostrate, 
looked down into the great cauldron below. The sun was 
quickly falling to the west, as it does in the tropics, and a 
crowd of steel-blue swallows had congregated and were cir- 
cling over the falls. Suddenly, in obedience to some signal, 
they all swooped down, like some rushing mighty wind, and 
vanished like a dark cloud under the waters into a cavern 
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that has for a veil this strange old tropical river. It was 
the end of our journey, but we lingered around the fascinating 
falls, looking down into the great depths below, adding to 
our store of strange plants and birds and butterflies that in 
that land light up nature with their wondrous sheen. 


The Courtesy of Sweden....A National Trait....From Temple Bar 

The beautiful politeness and courtesy of the Swedes is a 
thing that is very striking to visitors, They have a large 
assortment of bows, bobs, courtesies, and hat liftings, accord- 
ing to age and sex, but the lifting of the hat to mere 
acquaintances reaches, I fancy, much lower down in the 
social scale than elsewhere in Europe. It looks odd to see 
the butcher boy in a blouse elaborately taking off his hat to 
the baker’s assistant. On one occasion, when going by steam- 
boat to Upsala, I noticed a very quaint example of this 
national trait. The steamboat, as it neared Upsala, passed 
through many shallow reaches of the Nalar Lake, where the 
depth of water is insufficient to allow of the passengers being 
landed in the ordinary manner, directly on the landing stages, 
and so have to be taken on shore in small boats. The fetry- 
man, on shipping his complement of passengers, would first 
take a dozen strokes or so, in order to clear the screw of the 
steamboat, and then would carefully lay aside his oars, rise 
from his seat, and take off his hat with a solemn bow to the 
people sitting in the stern, whom he had just taken off the 
deck of the steamboat. He would then row on again and 
put them ashore. This did not occur as an isolated instance, 
but regularly every time the passengers had to be landed by 
shoreboats. I am afraid even our English railway guards 
and porters, whom I had hitherto imagined to be the best- 
mannered people on the planet, would not bear comparison 
with these nature’s gentlemen. The women of the middle 
and lower class are little, if at all, behind their husbands and 
brothers in this matter. Their good. temper and pretty 
behavior are worthy of all praise. The servant girls, in 
Dalecarlian peasant dress; the café ’mamselles and the young 
persons employed in shops all make the prettiest of all possi- 
ble little bob courtesies, and so, oddly enough, do the young 
ladies of good families up to the day of their confirmation, 
which ceremony takes place rather later than with us—gener- 
ally about the age of 16. From that day forth they put their 
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hair up and take to bowing. The Upsala students amused 
me a great deal by the elaboration and ceremoniousness of 
their manners. Any day during the vacation a few of them 
may be seen gathered round a table in the garden cafés of 
Hasselbacken or Tivoli, drinking their punch. They are 
mostly lads under 20, but they bow to each o’her and make 
little civil speeches, and pledge each other with solemn salu- 
tation, all according to the strictest Swedish etiquette, as if 
they were middle-aged gentlemen of high dignity and position 
but slightly acquainted with one another. They certainly 
take themselves very seriously. The custom of pledging, or 
health-drinking, is a survival from very ancient times. The 
glass is raised, a slight bow made, the word skal (literally 
bowl) pronounced, followed by another slight bow, when the 
glass is replaced on the table, generally empty. It is not de 
rigueur, however, that it should be so, but in Denmark, where 
a similar custom obtains, the glass must always be drained to 
the last drop. To English eyes it appears quaint to see this 
complicated ceremonial observed toward each other by college 
companions not yet out of their teens. That this universal 
courtesy and politeness is not merely on the surface is proved 
by the trouble to which Swedes will invariably put themselves 
in order to be of use to a stranger in need of help or informa- 
tion. So much is this the case that at last I tried to avoid 
asking my way in the country round about Stockholm, 
because it so often happened that the countryman whom I 
interrogated would lay aside his occupation and accompany 
me some little distance, in order to make sure of setting me 
on the right path. For this service he would seldom accept 
any recompense. Another point which soon attracts the 
attention of visitors is the punctilious honesty and truthful- 
ness of the Swedes; this is best seen in the many little 
incidents of daily life. When asking for places at a theatre, 
for instance, the ticket clerk never fails to inform you, if 
owing to the crowded state of the house, a better position 
could be secured with a cheaper ticket than the one asked for. 
Again, when parcels are taken out by steamboat from Stock- 
holm to country places in the neighborhood, they are just 
thrown out on the quay, where they frequently remain half 
the day without being claimed. It never seems to occur to 
any one that they could possibly be taken by any one but 
their rightful owners. Ona trip of any length, for instance 
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to Gothenburg by canal, a little book lies in the saloon of the 
steamboat, in which each passenger keeps his own account of 
the number of meals, cafés, cognacs, etc., he may take during 
the journey. But, indeed, it is impossible to talk to a Swede 
for any length of time and not see how incapable of any 
meanness or dishonesty he must be. He has always a sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness of manner, the very antipodes 
of affectation. ‘The Swedes, you feel, are a nation of gentle- 
men, down to the coal-heavers and wharfmen. 


A Government Exploration of Death Valley....New York Herald 

Information has been received by Dr. Merriam, of the Agri- 
cultural Department, that the expedition to thoroughly 
explore the celebrated Valley of Death had arrived at San 
Bernardino, Cal., and proceeded to the mysterious country. 
The party will subdivide into three separate bodies aad 
remain until spring, prosecuting researches in this curious 
region. At the conclusion of their labors Dr. Merriam will 
go over the ground covered by these exploring parties, recti- 
fying discrepancies in their work and formulating the whole 
into a scientific summary. The final results cannot be made 
public before next summer. The fact that such an expedi- 
tion has been sent out by the Department of Agriculture to 
make systematic explorations has scarcely been mentioned 
in the public press. The few paragraphs which have appeared 
are so highly colored and distorted that an accurate state- 
ment of the object of the expedition will be of unusual public 
interest. This valley has been represented as a narrow, 
desert canyon, where water is absolutely unknown. The heat 
has been declared so intense that dead animals do not decom- 
pose. It has also been believed that no human being has 
ever explored this inhospitable valley and returned to give an 
account of his adventures. Those who have travelled by 
chance or design into these wastes are supposed to have per- 
ished from prostration and thirst, their bodies being preserved 
from decay by the abnormally high temperature. Notwith- 
standing the discouraging character of these semi-authentic 
statements, the canyon has been described as a fabulous 
Eldorado. The desolate hills have been said to be a contin- 
uation of the Bonanza ranges of California. Rich deposits 
of gold and silver are supposed to abound, and numberless 
parties of hardy prospectors have started in search of this 
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wealth, but soon returned after traversing a short distance or 
were lost. In order to procure some accurate information your 
correspondent has visited the Agricultural Department, where 
he was kindly furnished with maps of the expedition. Secre- 
tary Rusk stated that more interest had been taken in this 
exploration than any heretofore made. The objects sought 
were of a purely scientific nature. A correct map was to be 
outlined ; all plants and animals found were to be classified 
and a collection of mineralogical specimens would be secured. 
Assistant Secretary Willets produced a map showing the 
Valley of Death to be located in Southern California instead 
of Colorado or Arizona, as has been popularly supposed. <A 
line drawn from latitude 35 to 37, and longitude 116 to 118, 
encloses a block of desert land containing some twenty 
thousand square miles. This area is traversed by numerous 
parallel valleys running northwest to southwest, and bounded 
by ranges of hills. This territory lies along the lower portion 
of Nevada, extending almost to the State line. Several min- 
ing camps have been established on the outer portions of 
this district, but no systematic exploration has ever been con- 
cluded. Through the center of this barren tract extends the 
Valley of Death proper. This depression is about 125 miles 
long and ranges from 15 to 20 miles in width. The hills 
surrounding it are of various dimensions, sometimes approach- 
ing the dignity of mountains. The valley itself is from 100 
to 500 feet below the level of the sea. The indications all 
point to rich mineral deposits, but no reliable specimens have 
as yet been obtained. At various times individuals have pen- 
etrated this arid waste, and a hastily prepared expedition 
under government supervision passed through this region 
some years since, but made no accurate drawings. During 
the period of this partial survey, different springs of water 
were found, but the supply they afforded was easily exhausted. 
It is supposed that the subterranean heat, in connection with 
that abounding in the atmosphere, absorbed the greater por- 
tion of the water and any additional demand soon caused a 
temporary stoppage. During the day the sun’s rays, beating 
upon the sands and reflected from the hillsides, produced 
almost intolerable heat, but at night the discomfort was 
materially reduced, the average temperature at midnight in 
midsummer being 109 degrees. Dead bodies did not decom- 
pose, but became mummified, the animal liquids being 
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absorbed by the air and the muscular tissues dried into parch- 
ment, The water supplied by a spring was so limited in 
quantity that a single mule would exhaust the flow. Beside 
these miniature water courses was a sparse growth of hardy 
grass indigenous to Southern California. No other vegeta- 
tion was found. Four members of the expedition will start 
from San Bernardino and four others from Daggett on the 
southwestern limits of the desert area, while the remaining 
three will enter from the northeastern boundary. These 
parties will endeavor to effect a meeting in the Valley before 
spring. A large supply of provisions and water will be trans- 
ported by pack trains. The number of men composing each 
division has been reduced to the smallest possible number, 
owing to the great difficulty in carrying stores. The general 
supervision of this exploration will be under Prof. Palmer. 


Scenes in an Oriental City....Edwin Lord Weeks....Harper’s 

To an amateur of new impressions there is no amusement 
more fascinating than to wander aimlessly about and lose 
himself in the mazes of a new Oriental city. One knows 
beforehand what to expect of Venice, of Cairo, of Damascus, 
and one may be sure of sitting down to just such a table 
d’héte and with the same menu as in Paris. But Ahmedabad 
is like the city of a dream, as it has never been made familiar 
to us by painters or described in guide books. It does not 
matter where one goes, every street shows us something 
strange, and as one seldom meets a European, the Anglo- 
Indian considering it ‘‘ infra dig” to be seen on foot in the 
streets of a native city, one might fancy himself in Bagdad 
in the golden prime of good Haroun-al-Raschid. This narrow 
street, which leads us to the ‘‘ Manik Chouk,” or principal 
avenue, is lined on each side with ancient houses of carved 
teak-wood. Bombay has prepared us in a measure for the 
street architecture of Guzerat ; but here the type exists in its 
purity. These houses are often carved all over, up to the 
broad eaves. There are brackets with female figures like 
caryatides; the sculptured heads of horses and elephants, 
rich with detail, ornament the ends of projecting beams. 
Wherever there is a surface of stuccoed wall, it is decorated 
with painted processions in fresco, wherein elephants and 
horses, princes, soldiers, and fakirs are depicted with vivid 
colors, but rude in drawing and often laughably grotesque. 
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-Many of these houses are painted in arabesque, but the colors 
on most of them have faded or have been washed away, so 
that only a few patches of blue and orange remain in the 
interstices of the awnings, which, with the gray tones of 
the old wood, make an agreeable harmony of color. As the 
sun is just up, the people are opening their doors and windows, 
and standing up their beds against the walls; some are per- 
forming their toilet operations in full view of the street, and 
gossiping with their neighbors as they squat in their doorways. 
A whole row of them are brushing their teeth with wooden 
sticks in unison over the gutter. Brown babies of all sizes 
are playing in the doorways among the chickens and kids. 
Here is a house carved like a jewel box, the heavy door is 
sumptuously wrought with cross-beams ornamented with pro- 
jecting metallic bosses. While we are lost in admiration, it 
suddenly opens, and a couple of cows rush madly out and 
clatter down the steps of the portico; cows in this country 
do not object to going up and dov . stairs. We are not to 
suppose, however, that this is a barn; it only happens that 
the cows, in coming from their quarters behind, are obliged 
to traverse the lower floor of the family mansion. There are 
occasional bird houses raised on tall posts. One was a curi- 
ously carved octagonal structure which stood in a crowded 
square ; the pillar supporting it was raised on a gaily painted 
pedestal, surrounded on the top by a fence of wire netting. 
It had a ladder raised up when not in use, and little baskets 
or trays hung from the house above, containing food for 
passing birds, These aerial restaurants are usualy monopo- 
lized by the ubiquitous crow. The principal avenue, or 
rather boulevard, called the “ Manik Chouk,” is crowded at 
this early hour with country people, as it is market day. They 
are already spreading their awnings, which are like square 
sails with a post at the intersection of two diagonals, so that 
they can be planted at any angle. They shelter groups of. 
women and baskets of tropical fruits—plantains and bananas, 
custard-apples, guavas, and many strange varieties. There 
are stands for the sale of cheap jewelry, clothing, and Euro- 
pean wares, piles of pottery, and water jars. Everywhere one 
notices the pungent aromatic odor of guavas. Across the 
avenue towers an imposing triumphal arch, or rather a series 
of three arches, forming a superb background for the varie- 
gatedcrowd. This is the “Tin Darvaja,” or “three gateways.” 
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It is of cream colored stone, built in the usual style of 
Ahmedabad mosques. Between each arch projects a buttress, 
reaching nearly to the top, and sculptured after the manner 
of the minarets. Out of a narrow lane a procession emerges 
from the shadow of a great gate-way, with prolonged and 
shrill tooting of horns and beating of drums. They are 
bringing home the bride in a carriage the like of which was 
never seen out of India. Two great white oxen yoked 
together advance with stately tread drawing the carriage. 
Their branching horns are nearly hidden by silver rings, the 
massive headstalls are of the same glittering metal, and they 
are covered by scarlet robes reaching nearly to the ground. 
The bulky pole of the carriage is covered with cloth of the 
same color, and the yoke is of copper, with a row of silver 
bells tinkling below it. But the carriage itself is gorgeous, 
and with a dome of heavy embroidery, glittering like Benares 
brass, and bordering its base, as well as around the red 
awning which shelters the driver, hang double rows of crim- 
son silk tassels. The wheels have an elaborate system of 
copper brakes, as complicated as the rigging of a ‘‘ three- 
decker.”” Even the leather bellows-like arrangement under 


the carriage is bestarred with painted flowers. The multitude 
of small bells tinkle as it moves along, and through the scarlet 
curtains we see the bride, with round young face, half hidden 
by heavy jewelry. We recognize at once the inspiration of 
Edwin Arnold’s picture in The Light of Asia: 


‘*.,..Wwhile the prince 
Came forth in painted car, which two steers drew, 
Snow-white, with swinging dewlaps, and huge humps 
Wrinkled against the carved and lacquered yoke.” 


A City in the Clouds....Fannie B. Ward....Philadelphia Record 

Colombia’s capital, yclept the city “of Holy Faith,” occu- 
pies a little detached plateau of the Andes, 8,750 feet above 
the level of the sea. Away up here, half a mile higher than 
the very top of Mount Washington, one can almost imagine 
one’s self in the North Temperate zone, so thin, pure and 
cool is the atmosphere. Though only a few degrees from 
the equator, the temperature averages 50 degrees Fahr. and 
most of the northern products are found, flourishing amid a 
surprising profusion of tropical fruits and flowers. This 
mountain valley is doubly interesting as having been the 
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traditional Heaven of the Chibchas, the ancient people who 
inhabited this region in the morning twilight of history. 
Queseda tells us that at the time of the conquest (1537) they 
numbered about 750,000. Here stood their sacred city, called 
Bo-cat-a ; and the present capital, which occupies nearly the 
same site, evidently took its name from the older one, though 
the corrupted modern word has quite a different sound, the 
accent being given on the final syllable. They were acurious 
race, those long-dead Chibchas, and around no spot on the 
two Americas are clustered more wild stories and improbable 
traditions concerning a vanished civilization. Of their remoter 
history the world knows absolutely nothing, except that they 
_were a very ancient and powerful people when the Spaniards 
found them three centuries ago, given to agriculture and the 
peaceful arts, and with a government essentially patriarchal. 
The study of Chibchan religion, from the shattered remnants 
of tradition that remain, is a fascinating one. Their faith 
seems to have been a strange mixture of ancient Buddhism, 
modern Theosophy and Bible Christianity, but included no 
sanguinary sacrifices like those that marked the rituals of 
many of the neighboring tribes of Central and South America. 
In Bohica, their elysium (supposed to be literally located on 
this high plateau), they had a divine Mediata or Deity of 
Mercy, corresponding somewhat to Christ, the Nazarene. 
Like all other races they, too, had a tradition of the flood, and 
a character closely resembling the Hebrew Noah, the Greek 
Ducalaine and the Mexican Cojcoj; and to complete the 
scheme of salvation, they believed also in a spirit of Evil, 
akin to the Scriptural Satan, who was forever striving to get 
the better of the higher powers, with more or less success. 
Their god of Science, as typified by earthen images, was 
almost identical with the Buddhist god of Wisdom represented 
in the idols that are to-day found in many Chinese temples, 
while their Chibchacum was a fac simile of the Buddhist god 
of Agriculture. The most splendid temples of old Bocata, 
consecrated to the god of Agriculture, stood near the site of 
the present grand cathedral in the center of the modern capi- 
tal. Thither, twice every year, went the Emperor, his chief 
Caciques and all the royal retinue, to offer oblations to the 
deity who was believed to preside over the harvests, a cere- 
mony not unlike the ‘‘moon feasts” that are yet celebrated 
in many of the interior districts of China. The present 
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inhabitants of the Bogota plain seem a totally different people 
from any we have previously met in Colombia; possessing a 
deal more energy and a disposition to keep up within hailing 
distance of the times. Here agriculture and the useful arts are 
at least acentury ahead of their practice in the torrid valleys 
and along the burning coast. The wooden shovel and clumsy 
forked stick have given place to the iron spade and patent 
plow ; guintas (farms) inclosed within substantial walls of stone 
or adobe, have spacious houses that wear an air of palatial ele- 
gance compared with the mud and bamboo huts along the great 
rivers. The old Bogota somehow presents an appearance of 
unusual picturesqueness, though in a land where all things 
are as quaint as was Egypt in the days of Moses. Its narrow 
streets, winding up hill and down, are paved with the sharp- 
est of small stones, that make pedestrians feel like peniten- 
tial pilgrims on the way to Mecca, with peas in their shoes ; 
and in the middle of each street is cut a deep ditch or 
channel, through which the melted snows of the near-by 
mountains dance in noisy rivulets. The city has a population 
of something over 100,000, and in many respects is quite 
modern, in others fully 200 years behind the times. Its white- 
walled casas are mostly of one story, with projecting roofs of 
red tiles, and green-painted windows latticed like those 
of prisons, between whose bars one sees peering eyes, the 
beautiful, dark eyes of Colombian women, full of wondering 
curiosity at sight of ‘‘los estrangeres Americanos.”” Though 
built of adobe, and unprepossessing in outside appearance, 
there are many elegant homes in Colombia’s capital, spacious 
and well-furnished. The prevailing style of architecture is, 
of course, that which the Moors bequeathed to the early 
Spaniards, every house like a fort, its bare, blank walls, 
built flush with the pavement, carefully concealing from the 
passer-by every trace of home life, while within are bloom 
and beauty, sunshine and cheerfulness. Those casas that exult 
in the luxury of a second story—and there are more of 
them in Bogota than one often finds in a Spanish-American 
city—have no windows on the ground floor, the rooms 
fronting the streets being used for shops, warehouses and 
stables, for the proprietors and their families always prefer 
to live above. The handsome residences, including all the 
two-storied ones, have each a wide corridor surrounding 
its courtyard, above and below, and into this corridor every 
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room opens. The court has its fountains, shrubs and flowers, 
and the corridors are shaded with curtains of striped canvas, 
arranged on rollers so that they can be raised or lowered, 
according to the position of the sun. Bird-cas;es and flowers 
abound in the corridors ; hammocks are swuny in the shaded 
nooks; here the meals are mostly partaken; the mistress of 
the mansion brings her books, embroidery or guitar, the chil- 
dren their playthings, in short, the family life practically 
goes on out of doors, but in strictest privacy so far as the 
outer world of the street is concerned, because of the high, 
windowless walls. There are telegraphs and telephones, 
electric lights, street cars and newspapers away up here ; and 
yet every bit of freight has to be laboriously lugged over the 
Sierras on the backs of men or mules. None of the com- 
modious coaches and omnibuses and not one of the agricul- 
tural implements were manufactured here nor anywhere else 
in Colombia. They have all been imported from the United 
States and England—brought to Honda by the river steamers, 
then repacked into small sections and carried, piece by piece, 
over the mountains. One peon will carry a wheel, another an 
axle, a third a coupling-pole or single-tree, while the screws 
and bolts, packed in small boxes, are toted by the cargo 
mules. The upper body of the vehicle is likewise taken to 
pieces and packed in sections. One man will sometimes be a 
month in carrying a wagon wheel from Honda to Bogota, his 
method being to tug it from fifty to one hundred paces and 
then sit down for a long rest, barely making two miles a day. 
One scarcely knows which ought to be the greatest marvel, 
the failure to manufacture all these things in a country where 
wood and iron and coal are so abundant, or the obstacles that 
are overcome in their successful transportation from foreign 
countries. Notwithstanding the enormous cost of construct- 
ing street car lines in this isolated place—each rail being the 
load of half a dozen men during several days of hard climb- 
ing—they have proved a very profitable investment to the 
company of New York capitalists who own them. There are 
few carriages in Bogota, not only because the stony streets 
would soon wreck the strongest vehicle but on account of the 
great expense of bringing them here. Therefore everybody 
patronizes the horse cars, and the tariff charged for a ride, 
whether it be for five miles or a block, is a Colombia real, a 
coin which equals in value about ro cents American money. 
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IN DIALECT: CHARACTER VERSE 


Jack the Evangcelist....Carson (Nevada) Appeal 

As related by Straw Garver, Historian. 

I was on the drive, in eighty, 
Workin’ under Silver Jack, 

Which the same is now in Jackson, 
And ain’t soon expected back ; 

And there was a chap among us 
By the name of Robert Waite, 

Kind o’ cute, and slick, and tonguey— 
Guess he was a graduate. 


He could gab on any subject, 
From the Bible down to Hoyle, 
And his words flowed out so easy, 
Just as smooth, and slick as oil. 
He was what they called a skeptic, 
And he loved to sit and weave 
Hifalutin’ words together, 
Tellin’ what he did’nt b’lieve. 


One day, while we were waitin’ 
For a flood to clear the ground, 
We all sat smokin’ nigger-head, 
And hearin’ Bob expound. 
Hell, he said, was humbug, 
And he showed as clear as day, 
That the Bible was a fable, 
And we ‘lowed it looked that way. 


Miracles, and sich like, 

Was too thin for him to stand, 
As for him they call the Saviour, 

He was just a common man. 

“You're a liar,” some one shouted, 

“And you’ve got to take it back.” 
Then everybody started ; 

’T was the voice of Silver Jack. 


And he cracked his fists together, 
And he shucked his coat, and cried— 
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“It was by that thar religion 
That my mother lived and died ; 
And although I havn’t allus 
Used the Lord exactly right, 
When I hear a chump abuse Him, 
He must eat his words, or fight.” 


Now this Bob he wer’n’t no coward, 
And he answered bold and free ;— 
“Stack your duds, and cut your capers, 
For there ain’t no flies on me.” 
And they fought for forty minutes, 
And the lads would hoot and cheer, 
When Jack spit up a tooth or two, 
Or Bobby lost an ear. 


Till at last Jack got Bob under, 
And slugged him onc’t or twic’t, 

At which Bob confessed, almighty quick, 
The divinity of Christ ; 

And Jack kept reasonin’ with him 


Till the cuss begin to yell ;— 
And ’lowed he’d been mistaken 
In his-views concernin’ hell. 


So the fierce discussion ended, 
And they riz up from the ground, 
And some one brought a bottle out, 
And kindly passed it round ; 
And we drank to Jack’s religion, 
In a quiet sort of way, 
And the spread of infidelity 
Was checked in camp that day. 


Peleg Jones’s Baby....Marie Moore Marsh....Manhattan Hospital Magazine 
‘I had some errants to the store, 
Some truck my wife had sent fur, 
And while I stood a figgerin’ out 
The list of things I’d went fur, 
I heard the wimmin gossipin’— 
‘*You’ve heard it fore me, maybe— 
But shif’less Peleg Jones’s wife 
Has got another baby.’ 
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I tho’t, as I come drivin’ home 
Past Peleg Jones’s cabin, 
Where young uns swarmed around the door, 
And wimmin stood a blabbin’, 
That, tho’ I’m powerful fond o’ kids, 
It’s most a pity, maybe, 
That shif’less Peleg Jones’s wife 
Has got another baby. 


And so it come when I got home, 
Of Jones I still was thinkin’, 
And how his wife had clung to him— 
Him, worthless and a drinkin’, 
I hollered “ wife, I’ve got some news, 
You'll call it bad news, maybe, 
But shif’less Peleg Jones’s wife 
Has got another baby.” 


Now don’t it seem a trifle queer, 
That folks like us who want em, 
Have nary child, while they have—well 
You're most afraid to count ’em ? 
We've hoped and prayed fur thirty year, 
We wan’t deservin’, maybe ; 
So shif’less Peleg Jones’s wife 
Has got another baby ! 


Plantation Proverbs....From the St. Louis Magazine 
Spec’ dars poor-off colored darkies up in heben white as snow, 
Spec’ dars lots ob lively niggas buckin’ cordwood down below. 


Nebber steer a midnight journey by de screamin’ of de loon— 
Nebber spec’ to prove yer beauty by a tussel wid de moon. 


Ef yo’ coat is las’ year’s pattern, plod erlong an’ nebber min’, 
Dar’s a pile ob healthy growin’ in de humbly punkin vine. 


Allus sabe de dryes’ field corn fur the grindin’ in de mill ; 
Allus sabe yo’ stronges’ breathin’ fur de journey up de hill. 


Nebber harness up de sto’ clerk ter pull de fiel’-han’s part, 
W’en yo’ spec’ ter tote de fi’wood, use de common punkin cart. 
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SCIENCE: INVENTION: INDUSTRY 





Diseases Made to Ordcr....A Government Collection.... Washington Star 

In the Army Medical Museum there is at present a bottled 
stock, most admirably complete, of nearly all the diseases 
which are apt to be fatal to human life. If one cares to 
indulge in any of these luxuries there are on hand in quanti- 
ties to suit—consumption, pneumonia, typhoid fever, diptheria, 
Asiatic cholera, blood poisoning, erysipelas, carbuncle and 
numerous other similarly cheerful complaints. The Army 
Medical Museum keeps these morbid affections in tubes so 
constantly ready for immediate communication to healthy 
individuals, that the curator in charge of the laboratory was 
kind enough to say yesterday that if desired he could give 
them all to the writer within a few moments. The curator 
added that he really would be able to do this at no serious 
loss or expense, inasmuch as there was enough consumption 
in the consumption bottle to communicate the complaint to 
many thousands of people, and it was the same way with all 
the other diseases he had on hand. In administering pneu- 
monia to a patient, so he said, he would select by preference 
the method of putting a solution to the germs in water in a 
spraying vessel and have the victim breathe the spray. The 
subject operated upon would contract the affection with 
absolute certainty every time. Pneumonia, by the way, is 
contracted not from a cold or inflammation of the lungs, as 
people ordinarily suppose, but from the breathing in of pneu- 
monia germs, which are given encouragement in growing and 
multiplying by an unhealthy condition, such as a cold may 
give rise to. The mouths of altogether healthy people very 
commonly have lots of pneumonia bacteria in them. The 
disease signifies simply that the air cells in the lungs are 
ruptured and blood flows into them, thus rendering them 
useless for breathing. As for that interesting and com- 
monly fatal complaint, carbuncle, the curator said that he 
could produce it at any time in the most healthy indi- 
vidual by a simple inoculation with a solution of the 
germs. Once so inoculated you have about an even chance 
with death. This is very commonly called “ wool-sorters’ 
disease,” because men who sort wool are very apt to contract 
it. Sheep are frequently afflicted with carbuncle, and the 
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slightest abrasion on the hand of one who touches the fleece 
of an animal so diseased is likely to communicate it. Spray- 
ing the throat with a solution of the disease germs is the 
proper method also for conveying diphtheria, which can be 
given in this way with absolute certainty. Then it is a 
question of preventing the patient by artificial means from 
being strangled by the false membrane that rapidly grows 
and tries to fill up the breathing passage. There is no great 
difficulty in contracting Asiatic cholera if you want it. Take 
a few of the germs from the appropriate bottle at the museum 
and drink them in water or beef tea. If your stomach is in 
a particularly healthy condition you may not take the disease, 
but otherwise you are pretty sure to have it. An assistant 
in the laboratory of the famous Prof. Koch once swallowed 
by accident a lot of germs of Asiatic cholera, with which 
experiments were being made, and developed what the pro- 
fessor delightedly called a typical case. He recovered by a 
narrow escape. The diseases which the government keeps 
thus bottled in convenient form are all obtained—the germs, 
that is to say—from actual diseased tissues of patients. To 
propagate the germs in any quantity from these is easy enough. 
Each kind of bacteria or germ has its own form of growing 
in colonies, so that one disease can be readily distinguished 
from another in the tubes, without a microscope. All diseases, 
you see, are caused by poisonous bacteria, but most bacteria 
are of the most important usefulness in the world, performing 
an essential part in the operations whereby human tissues are 
renewed and kept healthy. The mouth and throat are always 
full of bacteria and the skin is covered with them; they are 
in the air and everywhere at all times. 


Cultivating Bacilli to Fight Disease....New York Herald 

Within the last two months the insidious disease germ has 
become one of the most popular topics of discussion in both 
professional and non-scientific circles. Hydrophobia, phthisis 
and its other developments in all kinds of tuberculosis, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, leprosy and cancer have been experimented 
upon with various substances which have active destructive 
tendencies upon the atomic life of diseased tissue. In all, or 
very nearly all, instances of application these substances 
have produced either curative effects or phenomena so marked 
and significant that the promise was almost that of a certain 
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specific. To the popular understanding the production or 
culture of these various disease germs for the purpose of 
securing certain ameliorations of weaknesses of the human 
system is as mysterious as the beginning and development of 
the disease itself. Recently the writer called upon Dr. Paul 
Gibier, director of the New York Pasteur Institute, for 
information on the subject. Dr. Gibier is, as is generally well- 
known, a bacteriologist of profound learning and with the 
experience which can be derived only after close association 
with giants like Pasteur and Koch, united with long and care- 
ful personal investigation. It is no exaggeration to declare 
that in Dr. Gibier’s laboratory are more bacteria than in all 
the other laboratories in the city put together, but here the 
bacteria are under control. They are as much the subjects 
of their owner as though they were mushrooms and were 
being grown in a big cellar for the market. Were they to be 
distributed pro rata, however, there are enough of them to 
set every human being in the city howling with rabies, or 
coughing and burning with consumption. Dr. Gibier is not 
content with the myriads of these terrible little germs which 
he has under so complete control. He is making more all 
the time. In fact he has a hothouse for the production of 
bacteria and he is confident that he will soon know the full 
secret of how to check the ravages of the tuberculosis and 
diphtheric bacillus as he does how to regulate the hydropho- 
bia germ, so that instead of becoming a destroyer it is a pre- 
ventive of the action of others of its kind upon the human 
system. In the second story of Dr. Gibier’s house there is a 
big, oblong room, with three windows looking out upon the 
old fashioned houses in West Tenth street. Lights are burn- 
ing in this room most of the night, for Dr. Gibier, like other 
scientists of his fatherland, is an enthusiastic worker, and 
believes that it is only labor which is the universal conquerer. 
This room is of particular interest, inasmuch as it is here that 
there is going on a culture of tubercular bacilli almost on the 
same lines as those which brought to Koch his world-wide 
fame. The first thing which surprises one as one enters the 
room is the rather unpleasant odor of the guinea pigs, white 
rats and mice which appear in various stages of philosophic 
imperturbability in cages at the eastern side of the room. 
These little animals are not, however, contemplating any 
possible future of spiritual perfection. They are sick little 
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beasts, They are the doctor’s patients, and they seem to 
realize the importance of the benefits which they may in time 
confer upon humanity, for when I approached them they 
made no attempt to escape me. The guinea pigs merely 
continued to eat the food with which the bottoms of their 
cages were strewn, and the rats and mice nestled snugly in 
their beds of cotton batting and regarded me with the most 
profound indifference. These little fellows are consumptives. 
They have been treated with injections of a fluid which is 
expected to cure them and which experimentation has shown 
does cure them. But they are not all consumptives in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word. Some of them bear tuber- 
culosis bacilli, but they have received them after they have 
been treated for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not 
that great truism that prevention is better than cure may 
not bear fruit in their cases. For Dr. Gibier believes, as do 
others of Pasteur’s disciples, that the time to treat the most 
virulent diseases of the human organism is not after their 
destructive course has begun, but to make the vital organs 
absolutely invulnerable to the attacks of bacterial life. So 
that here may be developed a fluid based upon pure bacillus 
culture which will make Koch’s discovery in time useless by 
securing the tissue from any possibility of tubercular growth, 
The animals receive as much attention as though they were 
human beings. They receive certain inoculations at care- 
fully selected periods, they are fed with material that is in 
the highest degree beneficial with their treatment, their 
temperature is taken at certain hours, and the record of all 
this is kept in books which will be of the greatest value at 
any new stage of the investigation. Thus all the phenomena 
of the excitative or curative progress of the disease in these 
animals may be followed from the time they enter the labor- 
atory until they leave it, cured or dead. But the guinea pigs 
and the rats take up a small part of the space in this room, 
and though they will and already have formed the basis 
for the treatment of human beings, according to the 
same methods, their condition, popularly regarded, is not 
nearly so interesting as the growth of the infinitesimal 
organism of which their diseased condition is the result. 
Over in one corner of the room is a copper vessel about two 
and a half feet high by a foot and a half in diameter. It has 
a peaked top which looks like a candle extinguisher. In its 
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front is a glass door which practically seals the vessel 
from any exterior influence by means of a latch which makes 
air-tight the portion of the door which opens. The lower 
portion of the vessel, which, despite its scientific name, we 
will call an incubator, is connected with a steam generator by 
means of a rubber tube. The supply of steam entering the 
incubator is regulated by means of a cock, and a thermometer 
within the copper vessel, plainly in view through the glass 
door, shows the exact temperature within. It is a delicate 
operation this, of cultivating bacilli, for after the germs have 
been placed in glycerine and then put in the incubator the 
temperature has to be continuous at 98 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the heat of the human blood. This is the temperature most 
favorable to their development, and they thrive with marvel- 
ous rapidity in this nutritive agent, glycerine, and subjected 
to this equable temperature. Of course only the extremes 
of heat and cold will kill these terrible atoms of life, and so 
there is not much danger of them being destroyed by the 
deviation of the temperature in the incubator a few degrees 
higher or lower than 98 Fahrenheit. But for the manufacture 
of this fluid the incubator must be equivalent to the lung or 
whatever organ the bacillus fastens itself upon. The germ 
from which the bacilli are cultivated is placed in a compara- 
tively small quantity of pure glycerine in a glass receptacle, 
which is little more than a test tube whose open end is 
drawn down exceedingly fine. Within this delicate tube 
is placed a small quantity of absorbent cotton. Then the 
tube with its contents is placed in the incubator. The cotton 
is used for a double purpose—to permit the entrance of 
warmth and oxygen and to prevent the entrance of any 
foreign bacterial life. The end striven for, apparently— 
though Dr. Gibier did not go into any explanation of his 
methods—is to cultivate the bacillus until a certain stage, 
when it exhausts all the nutriment in the element (glycerine) 
in which it is cultivated. This exhausting of nutrition means 
the production of large proportionate quantities of ptomaines, 
which destroy the bacilli. These ptomaines are the waste 
material thrown off by the bacilli. They act upon their 
producers just about the same as the waste matter of the 
human organism would act on a person were one to be 
confined continuously with it without a chance of repairing 
the effects of its influence. When the nutrition of the glycerine 
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has been exhausted and the bacilli deprived of power of 
doing evil is determined by transplanting the bacilli into pure 
glycerine ; subjecting them to a certain temperature that is 
known to especially encourage the growth of the bacilli, it 
can be ascertained very quickly whether or not the germs are 
quite dead. Here, of course, ends the cultivation of the 
bacilli, for after death, caused by their own waste matter, 
they cannot be revived. The liquid containing the ptomaines, 
however, is of great value, because it becomes the basis of 
the preparation which may cure the ravages of the bacilli by 
confronting them with an element whose poisonous effects 
they cannot withstand. ‘The specimens of tubercular bacilli 
which Dr. Gibier has, at the present, show various stages of 
progress toward the final condition. In growing, in the yellow 
and perfectly transparent glycerine, they present a grayish, 
feathery mass, very easily disturbed and disposed to scatter 
itself in minute particles through the liquid of culture. Of 
course the millions of these atoms necessary to be apparent 
to the naked eye secure nutrition for a considerable period 
from a quantity of glycerine 100 times greater than they. It 
must be borne in mind that when thoroughly nourished they 
increase very rapidly, and what might begin on Monday as 
500 of the bacilli, by Saturday, may, under favorable con- 
ditions, be equal to 100 times that number. One of the small 
glass vessels used for the culture of the tubercular bacillus 
was shown me by Dr. Gibier. Its entire bottom was covered 
with a grayish coating which, despite ordinary disturbance, 
clung to the glass. When roughly disturbed, however, the 
coating, which was composed of millions of the bacilli, came 
up into the glycerine in flakes and resembled more nearly the 
parasitical vegetable found in vinegar. When undisturbed, 
however, the bacilli remain together and do not diffuse them- 
selves through the surrounding liquid. They remain thus 
absorbing nutrition, the glycerine in the meanwhile remaining 
apparently as pure as it was at the beginning of the culture. 
The cultivated bacilli and those which are taken from the 
sputum of a consumptive are, under the lenses of the most 
powerful microscope, absolutely identical. They all have the 
same rod-like form, the same arrangement of position in a 
microscopic field, and are equally susceptible to the action of 
the analine dyes so necessary to be used in the examination 
of the germs. There is not the remotest indication that the 
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bacillus produced by culture by means of glycerine as a nutri- 
tive agent is any way different from a bacillus thrown off from 
the lungs by a person dying from pulmonary tuberculosis. 


An Aerial Railway....A New Method of ,Transportation....S. F. Examiner 

George N. Chase, of the United States army, and Henry 
W. Kirchner, of Denver, Col., have been granted a patent on 
“means of transportation.” These three words give little con- 
ception of the immensity of the idea which is of an anchored, 
or rather, an absolutely guided and controlled flying machine. 
The plan is an aerial system of cable tracks on which will 
run at a high rate of speed, trains of cars made buoyant by 
tanks of hydrogen gas. This does away with expensive 
bridges, heavy construction work, and the enormous expense 
of right of way. But let Lieutenant Chase, the inventor, per- 
sonally further explain: ‘We have no connection with the 
Mount Carmel Company who propose to navigate the air” he 
said. “Our invention is altogether a different thing. We 
simply combine three or four things, the practicability of which 
has already been established beyond question, into a novel 
and sensible arrangement which, if it do not fulfill all of the 
conditions of a perfect system of transportation, will, for 
certain purposes, give us one far superior to anything we now 
have. The conditions of perfect rapid transit are comprised 
in the idea of aerial navigation. Mr. Kirchner, my associate, 
is by education a civil and mechanical engineer with artistic 
tastes, which, later on, led him into architecture, in which he 
has made an enviable reputation, having built some of the 
finest buildings west of the Mississippi. He is architect of 
the new Denver Mining Exchange, which is being erected at 
a cost of half a million, I mention this to show that while I 
make but small pretensions to engineering skill, my associ- 
ate’s recognized ability in that line is a guarantee that none 
of the engineering difficulties in the way of our device have 
been overlooked. Now, to state briefly the chief points 
covered by our patents. 

1. We make use of the balloon idea, but we chain it to the 
earth. In other words, we make use of the lifting power of 
hydrogen, or some substitute, to compensate for the weight 
of our car and its contents, and we use the earth as a fulcrum 
to direct its motion. 

2. This we combine with a system of elevated roadway 
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consisting of four guides, preferably aluminium or fine-laid 
steel cables, two on a side, one above the other, with the 
body of the car suspended between them and thereon; these 
guides having a factor of safety sufficient to prevent their 
giving way from any natural cause or anticipated accident. 

3. We combine with these two a means of keeping the car 
upon the guides, or track, by which derailment is impossible. 

4. We will use the alternating current of electricity as our 
motive power, taken from wires carried on the same supports 
that carry the guides. We will use the ‘Patten Motor’ or 
some type of it. 

About each of these parts of our ‘combination’ there are 
no unknown quantities; each and every one of them is in 
successful use to-day in some form or other. There will be 
no surface grading ; no expensive bridges, tunnels or via- 
ducts ; no culverts, no grade-crossings; no washouts or snow 
blockades. It will be cheap of construction, maintenance 
and operation. No grade will be too steep, no depression 
too deep; it is all one. A road can be built to the top of 
Shasta or down the Grand canyon of the Colorado, bracketed 
to the walls. Indeed, there is nothing impracticable in a road 
to Alaska or the North Pole, for that matter. We can stop 
on the steepest decline as well as on a level, for we overcome 
gravity As ordinarily there will be no necessity for curves, 
we will progress on right lines, the shortest distance between 
points, as any schoolboy can tell you, and great speed can be 
obtained without the development of any centrifugal force. 
In an experiment, the ‘Weems’ Motor made a speed of 168 
miles an hour. I will be modest, and place our maximum 
speed at 100 miles an hour, although I see no reason why it 
should not be even greater. Starting from San Francisco at 
nightfall, this would bring the traveler in Denver for an early 
breakfast, Chicago for dinner, and New York for supper. 
This is really a reasonable claim, and is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility or probability. Lieutenant F. Jarvis 
Patten, of the Twenty-first Infantry, has recently invented 
the only working alternaging-current motor known. He has 
resigned from the army and located in New York City, and is 
looked upon by electrical engineers as a second Edison. His 
invention means this: that it is possible to harness the power 
of Niagara and distribute it a thousand miles in every direction. 
I have seen his first motor working successfully on a loop 
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extending from New York to Philadelphia and return, a dis- 
tance of 180 miles from the dynamo generating the current. 
The use of this motor will obviate in the future the necessity 
of burning a pound of fuel for transportation purposes an 
others. The water of streams can be used over and over agian, 
driving dynamos all along their banks, supplying motive 
force at a hundred miles, if necessary, from the line of travel. 
A little copper wire will lead it to where it is needed. Patten’s 
motor will revolutionize the application of electricity in the 
useful arts, and prolong the coal supply of the world indefi- 
nitely. Without it our invention would be impracticable as 
we have designed it. Objections have been urged to the 
practicability of this idea under all circumstances of wind 
and weather, but none, I think, that cannot be overcome. 
Sleet is the only condition of the weather that would seem 
to disable our road, and that, I think, can be easily remedied. 
A modified form of car is provided for, doing away entirely 
with the use of hydrogen gas. This would necessitate a 
stronger roadway and a grade more nearly level. This modi- 
fication was made with view to its adaptation to rapid transit 
in cities and their suburbs. If it be found more practicable 
or economical, the use of hydrogen will be dispensed with 
where we can obtain a comparatively level road, and the gas 
receivers will be attached only where heavy inclines are to be 
overcome. We will run overland sleeping cars, despatching 
one, say, every hour. The car with receiver will be about 100 
feet long and capable of carrying ten to fifteen passengers, 
with their ordinary hand baggage. Their trunks will follow 
on a specially constructed car. Owing to the cheapness of 
construction, operation and repair, we expect to reduce fares 
materially. The cars will be furnished with the lightest 
material consistent with the requisite strength. Asbestos 
paper, braced with aluminium rods, and plated with the same 
metal, will form hollow walls filled with cork or light non- 
conducting material. The cars will be heated and lighted by 
electricity. The only attendants necessary will be the elec- 
trical engineer and a porter. Switching will be done on the 
same principal as with ordinary rails. Where curves are 
necessary light steel tubes will be used instead of cables. 
There will be no disagreeable, undulatory motion of the car, 
for it will not follow the catenary curves of the suspended 
cables, but by an jngenious device, it will progress upon a 
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. right line, practically, drawn tangent to the lowest point of 
the catenary between any two consecutive supports. The 
engineer will control the car by means of a simple switch- 
board. A separate motor will work the brakes. The motors, 
each of two-horse power, are directly geared to each end of 
the axles of the upper wheels, the axles passing through 
the body of the car, the upper journals rigidly fixed to 
the sides of the car. The grip upon the cables or guides 
can be regulated at will, and a very small portion of the 
weight of car will be borne by the guides, to give, with the 
grip, the necessary friction for traction. This friction and 
that of the atmosphere are all the resistance that must be 
overcome ; consequently the power needed, even for a high 
rate of speed, will not be great. So long as the sum of the 
ampéres taken by the cars on a circuit, does not exceed the 
potential in a circuit, it is evident it costs no more to run 
forty cars than one, so far as the motive power is concerned. 
The rapid strides made in the production of aluminium have 
greatly simplified the construction of our car and roadway.” 


A Smokeless Battlefield.... Warfare of the Future....N. Y. Times 

In the ensemble of battle and in the practice of following 
its different phases, the smoke of the field has been a useful 
auxiliary to the commander in chief. The clouds and puffs 
floating over the lines of fire, which he followed from his post 
of observation—usually an elevated one, where the atmos- 
phere remained clear—certified the troops engaged, revealed 
to his practiced eye an estimate of the adversary’s forces, and 
showed him step by step the fluctuations of the battle. In 
short, they often told him more than the delayed reports of 
aides-de-camp. But powder without smoke is now an estab- 
lished fact. Artillery and infantry open fire, and no smoke 
is visible! A single shot from the skirmish line is henceforth 
absolutely imperceptible, and a salvo from the line of infantry 
at 300 yards only produces a thin blue-white vapor like 
tobacco smoke, that vanishes almost instantly. In no instance, 
not even in the firing of heavy ordnance, is the vapor dense 
enough to indicate even at short firing range, the position of 
artillery or infantry. These facts showing the insidious prop- 
erties of this new agent were discussed at a recent meeting 
of a military board, when it was decided that the new powder 
should be tested officially at Springfield with a view to its 
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introduction into the American Army. Of course, powder 
without smoke cannot become the privilege of the American 
Army. European nations have taken up the problem, and 
several of them boast of having a formula of their own. 
Hence advantages and disadvantages attending its use on the 
field of, battle will be common on both sides. Each acquires 
a better view of his adversary, but loses the protection that 
a veil of smoke afforded him. A friori one can judge how 
doubly important becomes the advantage of being the first to 
see the enemy, unseen by him if possible. In spite of all the 
precautions which may be taken to discard those details in 
the uniform that might mark too conspicuously the presence 
of a troop, surprises—and surprises are common occurrences 
in war—will be much easier to effect than before. The side 
that first receives the fire will suffer a serious disadvantage, 
for some time must elapse before it can ascertain whence 
comes the attack, and the forces belonging to either side, 
though not two miles away, may know nothing of the 
skirmish. Owing to the distance that two armies preserve 
during the preliminaries of a combat, cavalry is intrusted 
with the honor of getting information—a perilous trust at 
best, when it is considered that a mounted troop is not easily 
kept out of sight, and that the chances are against its being 
the first to discover a well-intrenched advance post. More- 
over, if it is true that in recent wars the increased improve- 
ment of quick-firing arms has diminished the efficiency of the 
cavalry role, its future charge without the protection of smoke 
to cover its advance is looked upon as problematic. The 
results of the new powder, in what concerns infantry, are 
doubtful, so much depends on the quality of the troops. So 
long as he is ambushed, the infantry soldier will be a myth; 
firing at 600 yards, his shots will neither be seen nor heard, 
only felt. But, it is stated by army officers, his réle is not to 
remain stationary. He must advance and show himself. No 
longer protected by a cloud of smoke, he will have to face a 
fusillade tenfold more appalling than Antietam or Gettysburg. 
Then? Artillery, say the veterans, gains everything by oper- 
ating in a clear field. Before, it worked blindfolded; the 
enemy’s smoke served as aim, and it was often deceptive. 
Now, the exact position of the opposed artillery will be visible. 
With even chances, when once a battery has attained pre- 
cision in its aim, which before could but imperfectly be 
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determined on account of smoke, it will serve as a guide to 
neighboring batteries, and thus the fire will be concentrated 
and more effective. So that the artillery, if not the infantry 
and cavalry, would seem to be the gainer by the great martial 
transition from much smoke to no smoke at all. 


The Manufacture of Rice Paper....Three Years in Western China 

The so-called rice-paper is not made from rice, as its name 
implies, but from the snow-white pith of a small tree belong- 
ing to the genus Aralia, a genus represented in the United 
States by the common sarsaparilla and the spikenard. The 
tree grows in Formosa, and, so far as is known, nowhere else. 
The stems are transported to China, and there the rice-paper 
is made, which is used by native artists for water-color draw- 
ings, or dyed of various colors and made into artificial flowers. 
I was invited to visit a worker in pith after nightfall. 
Although somewhat surprised at the hour named, I accepted 
the invitation. On arriving at the house, I was ushered into 
a badly lighted room, where a man was sitting at a table with 
his-tools in front of him. These consisted of a smooth stone 
about a foot square, and a large knife or hatchet with a short 
wooden handle. The blade was about a foot long, two inches 
broad, and nearly half an inch thick at the back. It was sharp 
as arazor. Placing a piece of cylindrical pith on the stone, 
and his left hand on the top, he rolled the pith backward 
and forward for a moment until he got it into the required 
position, Then, seizing the knife with his right hand, he 
held the edge of the blade, after a feint or two, close to the 
pith, which he kept rolling to the left with his left hand until 
nothing remained to unroll; for the pith had, by the applica- 
tion of the knife, been pared into a square white sheet of 
uniform thickness. All that remained to be done was to 
square the edges. If the reader will roll up a sheet of paper, 
lay it on a table, place the left hand on top, and gently unroll 
it to the left, he will have a good idea of how the feat was 
accomplished. It seemed so easy that I determined to have 
a trial. Posing as a professional worker, I succeeded in 
hacking the pith, and in nearly maiming myself. <A steady 
hand and a clear eye are required for the work, and hence it 
is that the rice-paper is manufactured only at night, when the 
city is asleep, and the makers are not liable to be disturbed. 
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CURIOSITIES IN PROSE AND VERSE 





A Pipe and a Dictionary....James F. Babcock....Boston Transcript 


This is the weed nicotian. 


This is the pipe with stem of reed 
Which held the stuff that’s called the “ weed.” 


This is the match with phosphor end 
Which lighted the tube with graceful bend, 
Packed with the shrub Virginian. 


This is the man bereft of hair, 

Whose sulphurous fumes defiled the air, 

As he started this meerschaum brown, flavescent 
Filled with Raleigh’s gift herbescent. 


This is the smoke that rose from the clay 

In the lips of the fiend who puffed away, 

While the flame on the end of the wooden splint 
Ignited the powder which gave the tint 

To the bowl of the instrument fuliginous, 
Stuffed with America’s plant indigenous. 





This is the salivary stain, 

Produced by the glands of the beast inane, 
Whose work pulmonic made fumes carbonic 
Which rose with those of the fusee bright, 
Whose fiery tip had served to light 

The capsule charged with poisonous drug, 
Known by the name of “ navy plug.” 


This is the stone which tells the fate 
Of him whose death expectorate 
Was caused by the herb of powers asthenic, 
Consumed in a process oxygenic, 

Begun by the spark of stick pyrogenous, 
Applied to a briar-wood pipe exogenous, 
Of which the smoke is poison slow, 
Whose name it takes from Jean Nicot. 





Curiosities of Words....From American Notes and Queries 

There are but two words in the whole range of the English 
language containing all of the vowels in their regular order. 
They are abstemious and facetious. The following words 
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each have them in irregular order: Authoritative, disadvan- 
tageous, encouraging, efficacious, instantaneous, importunate, 
mendacious, nefarious, precarious, pertinacious, sacrilegious, 
simultaneous, tenacious, unintentional, unobjectionable, une- 
quivocal, undiscoverable, and vexatious. A search through 
the dictionary might bring several others to light. It is 
usually siad that there are but seven nine-lettered monosylla- 
ble words in the English language, viz.: scratched, stretched, 
scrunched, scranched, screeched, squelched and staunched. 
Here are some of the shortest sentences into which the 
alphabet can be compressed: ‘‘ J. Gray, pack with my box 
five dozen quills ”—33 letters. ‘‘Quack, glad zephyr, waft my 
javelin box ”—31 letters. “Z. Badger: Thy vixen jumps 
quick at fowl ’—31 letters. “ Phiz, styx, wrong, buck, flame, 
quib”—26 letters. “I, quartz pyz, who fling muck beds ”— 
26 letters. “Fritz! quick! land! hew gypsum box ”—26 
letters. “Dumpty quiz! whirl back fogs next ”—27 letters. 
“Export my fund. Quiz black whigs’”—26 letters. ‘Get 
nymph; quiz sad brow; fix luck ’—26 letters. In more sober 
English, the last one would be: ‘* Marry; be cheerful; watch 
your business.” There is more edification, more religion, in 
this than in all the other 666 interpretations put together. 
These sentences would make excellent writing copies, for 


they secure attention to every letter, and excellent exercises’ 


for learners of the type-writer, as they take in all the keys, 
and thus familiarize one readily with all possible combina- 
tions. By changing from capitals to lower case the value of 
the exercises is greatly increased. 


A Telestich....From the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
Two words of opposite meanings, spelled with the same letters, form a 
telestich ; that is, the letters beginning the lines—in acrostic—are to give 
one of the words, and the letters at the end are to produce the other, thus : 
U-nite and untie are the same—so say yo-U, 
N-ot in wedlock, I ween, has the unity bee-N ; 
I-n the drama of marriage, each wandering gou-T 
T-o a new face would fly—all except you and I, 
E-ach seeking to alter the sfe// in their scen-E. 
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LIFE: DEATH: IMMORTALITY 





“ These are the Eternal Questions.” 
Content in Life.... Jeremy Taylor.... Holy Living and Dying 

We are in the world like men playing at tables; the chance 
is not in our power, but to play it is; and when it is fallen we 
must manage it as we can, and let nothing trouble us but 
when we do a base action, or speak like a fool, or think 
wickedly. These things God hath put into our powers; but 
concerning those things which are wholly in the choice of 
another, they cannot fall under our deliberation. My fear 
may make me miserable, but it cannot prevent what another 
hath in his power and purpose; and prosperities can only be 
enjoyed by those who fear not atalltolosethem. Therefore, 
if thou hast lost thy land, do not also lose thy constancy ; and 
as thou must die, do not die impatiently. For no chance is 
evil to him that is content. No man can make another man 
to be his slave unless he hath first enslaved himself to life 
and death. No pleasure or pain, to hope or fear ; command 
these passions, and you are freer than the Parthian kings. 


The Eloquence of Death....Sir Walter Raleigh....Advice to His Son 

Even kings and princes of the world have always laid 
before themselves the actions, but not the ends, the deaths, 
of those great ones which preceded them. They neglect the 
advice of God, while they enjoy life; but they follow the 
counsel of Death upon his first approach, It is he that puts 
into man all the wisdom of the world, without speaking a 
word, which God, with all the words of His law, promises, or 
threats, doth not infuse. “ I have considered,” saith Solomon, 
‘all the works that are under the sun, and, behold, all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit;” but who believes it, till 
Death tells it us? It was Death, which, opening the con- 
science of Charles the Fifth, made him enjoin his son, Philip, 
to restore Navarre; and King Francis the First, of France, to 
command that justice should be done upon the murderers of the 
Protestants in Merindol and Cabrieres. It is Death alone that 
can suddenly make man to know himself. He tells the proud 
and insolent that they are but abjects, and humbles them at 
the instant, makes them cry, complain, and repent, yea, even 
to hate their forepast happiness. He takes the account of 
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the rich, and proves him a beggar, a naked beggar, which 
hath interest in-nothing but in the gravel that fills his mouth. 
He holds a glass before the eyes of the most beautiful, and 
makes them see therein their deformity and rottenness, and 
they acknowledge it. O eloquent, just, and mighty Death! 
whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded; what none 
hath dared, thou hast done; and whom all the world hath 
flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world and despised : 
thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all 
the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it over 
with these two narrow words, Hic jacet / 


Intimations of Immortality.... Henry M. Simmons....Unity Mission Papers 

Shall atoms be eternally active,—and intellect that has 
found them, end? Shall impalpable light speed so swiftly 
and safely through infinite space,—and the mind that 
measures its speed, and makes it tell its secrets in the spec- 
troscope, be buried with the body? Shall mere breath send 
its pulsations through the wire, and after fifty miles of silence, 
sound again in speech or music in a far-off city, or stamp 
itself in the phonograph to sound again in far-off centuries,— 
and the soul that has wrought these wonders pass to eternal 
silence? Shall physical force persist forever,—and this love, 
which is the strongest force in nature, perish? It would seem 
wiser to trust that the infinite law, which is everywhere else 
so true, will take care of this human longing which it has 
made, and fulfill it in eternal safety. We make no argument, 
but we cannot ignore all the intimations of immortality. 
Cyrus Field tells of the night when, after his weary search for 
that long-lost cable two miles deep in mid-ocean, the grapnel 
caught it, and, trembling with suspense, they drew it to the 
deck, hardly trusting their eyes, but creeping to feel it and 
make sure it was there. But when, as they watched, a spark 
soon came from a finger in England, showing that the line 
was sound, strong men wept, and rockets rent the midnight 
darkness. We and our world float like a ship on the mys- 
terious sea of being, in whose abysses the grapnel of science 
touches no bottom, and can expect to find no solid line of 
logic connecting us to another land. But now and then there 
come from convictions stronger than cables, flashes of light 
bidding us trust that our dead share in divine immortality, 
and are safe in the arms of infinite Law and eternal Love. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: GRAVE AND GAY 


Caught....K. E. Barry....Photographic Times 
They were sitting by the fireside, 

On a very frosty night, 
And their heads were close together 
And they talked of—well—the weather, 

Or, perhaps—the “ Injun” fight. 


As their chat grew more engrcssing 
Near and nearer yet he drew 

Till her fair hair brushed his shoulder, 

And in trembling tones he told her 
Of the—sorrows of the Sioux. 


Then he put his arms about her 
In the dimly lighted room, 
And they saw naught but each other, 
Never heard her bad, small brother 
Stealing softly through the gloom, 


Till a flash dispelled the darkness, 
And a shrill voice cried with glee: 
“Caught your photo—you and sister— 
Pa will like to know you kissed her— 
Buy the negative from me?” 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul....Eugene J. Hall....Chicago Tribune 
Hymn and Recitation. 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest still is nigh!” 
Carelessly a little child, 
In the sunshine, at her play, 
Lisping sang and sweetly smiled, 
On a joyous April day. 
Sang with laughter, light and droll— 
Sang with mirth in each blue eye: 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly!” 


“ Hide me, O my Savior hide, 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
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Safe into the haven guide; 
O recetve my soul at last!” 
Sang a maiden with a face 
Free from look of earthly care, 
With a form of faultless grace, 
With a wreath of golden hair. 
Sang with heart by grief untried— 
Sang with no regretful past : 
“ Safe into the haven guide; 
O receive my soul at last!” 


“ Other refuge have IT none— 
fangs my helpless soul on Thee, 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone— 
Still support and comfort me!” 
Sang a mother while she bowed 
O’er her baby as it lay 
Wrapped within its snowy shroud 
On a dreary. Autumn-day. 
Sang of hopes forever flown— 
Sang of eyes that could not see : 
“ Ieave! ah, leave me not alone— 
Still support and comfort me!” 


“ All my trust on Thee ts stayed— 
* All my help from Thee I bring ; 
Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing!” 
Faint and weary in the race, 
In Death’s Winter-evening gray, 
With a sweet, angelic face, 
Dreamed a woman. Far away, 
As the feeble twilight fled, 
Angels seemed with her to sing : 
“ Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing !” 


“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest still is nigh !” 
Ah! how soon our hopes decay- 
We must suffer and endure ; 
Strive and struggle as we may, 
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Life is short and death is sure. 
We may hear the anthem roll 
Through the starry reafins on high : 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly!” 


The Unredeemed....From London Scraps 
Oh, an elegant meerschaum pipe am I, 
My couch is a velvet case complete, 
And many companions round me lie, 
As we steadily stare at the stony street. 
For Fate’s unkind, and the months have flown 
Since the sacred fire on my altar gleamed ; 
No friend have I, for I’m left alone, 
Along with the rest of the Unredeemed. 


There’s a volume there, a birthday gift, 
That a mother bestowed on her only son ; 
But he’s long been out on the world adrift, 
And his parents’ race on earth is run. 
“To my Darling Boy,” so the sentence goes 
You may read inside, and she doubtless dreamed 
Of a future bright for the lad; who knows? 
But the book lies here with the Unredeemed. 


There’s a diamond ring that was often worn 

By a handsome pink-tipped fingered belle, 
And many a vow was duly sworn 

When it first was placed where it looked so well. 
But the faithless jade had a stony heart ; 

She was false when Fortune frowning seemed, 
So the ring went back, and their ways apart, 

And the bauble’s come to the Unredeemed. 


A petticoat yonder is up for sale 
That has long been left for a paltry sum ; 
But the woman that pledged it looked so pale, 
As though by weariness overcome ; 
She’d a tiny child, and it cried for bread, 
Her motherly heart had planned and schemed, 
Till she had to come to the shop, she said ; 
And the garment is here with the Unredeemed. 


Ay, we are a most mysterious crowd 
Of pledges, the sign of cold neglect ; 
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Some of us once were wondrous proud, 

Some of us claimed the world’s respect ; 
Now we are ticketed, all may spy, 

Time our appearance has scarred and seamed ; 
Never a purchaser comes to buy ; 

Who will invest in an Unredeemed? 


Ode to Night....From Vassar Miscellany 


The evening for her bath of dew 
Is partially undressed ; 

The sun behind a bob-tailed flush 
Is setting in the west ; 

The planets light the heavens with 
The flash of their cigars ; 

The sky has put his night-shirt on 
And buttoned it with stars. 


A Long-felt Want....From the St. James’s Gazette 
The preachers strive and jostle, 
And each exploits the true; 
But oh, for some apostle 
To teach us something new ! 
“We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not;” 
We look for something dafter 
Than anything we've got. 


We slummed ; it was a blunder, 
One quickly tires of slums ; 
One tires of blood and thunder, 

And Hallelujah drums. 
The Ewigkeit embraces, 
Each day, some favored cult ; 
We seek with earnest faces, 
Some fresh Quicungue vult. 


With tawdry occultism 
We are no more in touch, 
And even Elsmerism 
Does not amount to much. 
The faithful soon were sated 
By false, deluding spooks ; 
Those spooks can be created 
At Maskelyne and Cooke’s. 
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No more of spirit rapping! 
That creed is out of date. 
We've caught the rapper napping, 
We understand his slate. 
“We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not!” 
But give us something dafter 
Than anything we’ve got! 


Brave Love....From the Urbana (O.) Journal 
James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet, was recently asked to name 
his favorite poem, and responded by giving the following bit of fugitive 
verse, written many years ago and the author of which is unknown : 
He'd nothing but his violin 
I'd nothing but my song, 
But we were wed when skies were blue 
And summer days were long. 
And when we rested by the hedge 
The robins came and told 
How they had dared to woo and win 
When early spring was cold. 
We sometimes supped on dewberries, 
Or slept among the hay, 
But oft the farmers’ wives at eve 
Came out to hear us play 
The rare old tunes—the dear old tunes— 
We could not starve for long 
While my man had his violin 
And I my sweet love song. 


The world has aye gone well with us, 
Old man, since we were one 

Our homeless wandering down the lanes— 
It long ago was done. 

But those who wait for gold or gear, 
For houses and for kine, 

Till youth’s sweet spring grows brown and sere 
And love and beauty tine, 

Will never know the joy of hearts 
That met without a fear 

When you had but your violin 
And I a song, my dear. 
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LIFE ON A SOUTHERN PLANTATION* 





Honey Hall! To one who has shared its bounties, the © 
heart warms at mention of this ‘‘haunt of ancient peace.” 
Many such generous old homes are remembered in Virginia 
for methods of entertaining conducted on the broad and 
simple lines common to people who altered not their way of 
living, for the stranger within their gates; they gave to the 
State its best name for hospitality. 

Of outward show, and straining for effect in the eyes of 
guests, there was none; and the welcome flowed in a steady 
stream for all. Honey Hall, since time out of mind, had 
been owned by Hazletons. ‘‘Old Tom,” the present master, 
had kept his paternal acres up to a high point of cultivation. 
A thin, swarthy old gentleman, with twinkling eyes set in a 
wrinkled visage, he presented a complete contrast to his 
spouse “ Tabby,” who was stout and blonde, with abundant 
dimples. She was a notable housewife, spending her days 
at the heels of a horde of fat, lazy house servants, whose 
duties were subdivided to allot to each the minimum of labor. 

Mrs. Hazleton’s temper was fortunately proof against any 
test of idle inconsequence on the part of her dependents. She 
spoiled them and everybody who came within reach of her 
nature, overflowing with the milk of human kindness. 

Old Tom’s happiness was in crowding his house with 
visitors, until the spare rooms, containing sometimes three 
double beds apiece, were full and guests were obliged to put 
up with cots in the billiard room and mattresses in the bowl- 
ing alley. At asummer ball young men had been known to 
camp out in the hay-loft at the barn, and to proceed in relays 
for breakfast at the house. 

Before his visitors were stirring in the morning Tom would 
leave the connubial “ charmber ” on the ground floor, to brew 
two jorums, differing in size, of the beverage blending Bour- 
bon whisky and shivered ice with the plant that flourisheth 
best on the grave of a good Virginian. His mint-juleps, 
tinkling and fragrant, were then sent around to the several 





* From ‘‘ Flower de Hundred,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison. Cassell & Co. 
Honey Hall is the home of Tom Hazelton, an hospitable old Virginia 
gentleman. Flower de Hundred is the name of a neighboring plantation. 
The time is in the slavery days, shortly before the beginning of the war. 
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apartments with “ Marster’s compliments.” To refuse this 
loving-cup would have been a breach of duty to one’s host. 

As the callers from Flower de Hundred, turning in at a 
linden avenue, caught their first sight of the house, they were 
in turn descried by Cupid, on “de front poche.” 

In a splint-bottomed chair, under the shadow cast by a 
multiflora rose that running up one side of the portal crossed 
it and fell in a blossoming cascade upon the other, old Tom 
was napping. Dressed from top to toe in white linen, he 
wore a broad Panama hat, and across his knees lay a week- 
old copy of the Richmond Whig. In Tom’s opinion one 
might always sleep and let the Richmond Whig sustain one’s 
principles. Not far off, there was a shelf with a bucket of 
spring water and a gourd; but the empty glass on a light 
stand at his elbow revealed suggestive particles of nutmeg 
clinging to its sides. Mounted on a stool behind his master, 
Cupid, a solemn urchin of ten, was, with a branch of lilac 
leaves, describing circles in the air around the sleeper’s head. 
Occasionally, miscalculating, he would dip, graze the old 
gentleman’s ear and elicit a whistling snort causing the 
offender to assume an instant expression of fidelity to duty 
that could on no terms.be moved to deviate. 

When Cupid spied the carriage, the whites of his eyes 
enlarged and his excitement transgressed all bounds of ordi- 
nary decorum. ‘“ Wake up, Ole Marse!” he cried, sweeping 
the lilac bough downward to touch his master’s cheek. 

‘What! What! D—n these flies!” said old Tom, drowsily, 
settling for a deeper sleep. 

Cupid’s feelings overcame him. Dropping the bough, he 
fled into the house to encounter the meteoric Tabby. 

“Ole Miss, dar’s company!” he exclaimed convulsively. 

‘*Well, Cupid, rouse your master up. Hurry, and don’t 
stand staring there.” 

“But, Ole Miss, I dun tried; and he sa-ade cuss words!” 

“ Well, I should think somebody might be found to save 
me from having to do this,” remarked Mrs, Hazleton, dashing 
outside to reclaim her lord from his lotus land of dreams. 

“Run, Cupid, tell Aunt Vashti the Flower de Hundred 
carriage has turned down the avenue. Lucky I killed a pair 
of guinea hens, the ducklings mightn’t have been enough. 
Soc-ra-tes! Aw! Soc-ra-tes! Call Job and Jingo to come 
here and take the horses. Now, Tom dear, do be careful of 
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what you eat at dinner ; you knowI don’t like to make signs 
before—remember the crab salad the last time we’d company 
to—when you thought neither Vashti nor I was looking— 
Vashti, be sure Dido has a corn pudding—Master Miles will 
have it there’s no corn pudding like ours at Honey Hall—and 
be on the watch that Joe don’t get hold of the floating island 
to hand around—he stares so, you can only trust him with 
solid dishes—put the cracked finger-bowls before me and 
your master—I declare I'd have to be made of finger-bowls 
to please these servants—I hope Dido won’t get in one of her 
tantrums and keep the dinner back till three—to be sure 
they’ll have something when they come, poor things, and 
we'll cut a watermelon soon—Vashti—ah ! she’s gone ; Cupid, 
you numbskull, run tell her not to forget iced tea with the 
lemonade and shrub when they first come. Polly Lightfoot’s 
there, and so is Bonnibel—bless me, if there isn’t a snag in 
my new lawn !—I must ha’ caught it on a barrel in the store- 
room—tut—tut—tut, but there’s no time now to—here come 
the boys at a gallop—welcome to Honey Hall, young gentle- 
men, the sight of you is good for any eyes.” 

Tabby could not deny herself the indulgence of a rousing 
kiss bestowed on each one of these handsome youths. The 
carriage followed, and old Tom stepped out briskly to the 
block. ‘* Ladies, your most obedient—Welcome, welcome 
all—Miss Nutty, there’s a bee-hive waiting for you to upset 
like you did when you were here before—well, well, I'll not 
mention it—How are you, boys ?—told we’re to congratulate 
you on carrying off the honors—bless my soul, I reckon old 
Dick Throckmorton’s ¢hat puffed up with pride there'll be no 
enduring him—Miss Bonnibel, we didn’t expect to see cheeks 
like yours till my peaches ripen, he, he, he! Miss Lightfoot, 
ma’am, I trust you’re satisfied that it was my revoke, not 
yours—well, well, women will have their way, but, after din- 
ner, you must give me my revenge.” 

‘* Howdye, howdye, come right in and rest,” was heard in 
Tabby’s breathless sentences. “Thank ye kindly, Dick, 
we're so so; Mr. Hazleton’s most always a touch of his old 
enemy on hand—keeps Vashti busy, doesn’t it, Tom dear? 
Been preserving quinces,—thankful it’s so cool—sit down, 
take something, do—Vashti’s own black cake—needn’t be 
afraid when Vashti stones the raisins—Tea to Miss Lightfoot 
—sure none of you overheated—give palm leaf fans to the 
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ladies, Cupid, quick—such a sad thing about Mrs. Patsey 
Carmichael, of the Ridge—why, haven’t you heard, iced tea 
when very hot and arash that struck inside—fie, Miles, I'll 
be boun’ for you to laugh.” 

They were shown through a matted hall—the walls covered 
with guns, rods, whips, a museum of Tom’s old hats, prints 
of race horses, and a map of the county, with the seat of 
Thomas Hazleton, Esq., outlined in red—into a pleasant 
room, the bare floor lustrous, the six windows hung with 
lambrequins of fringed netting over Venetian blinds. 

In this room neatness reigned over a prim adjustment of 
old-fashioned furniture. In the fireplace—an ogre that in its 
day had devoured forests—the brass dogs gleamed through a 
green mist of fresh asparagus. On the high mantel-piece 
were silver candelabra, ostrich eggs, and Bow and Chelsea 
shepherdesses. The chairs and sofas covered with hair-cloth 
and abundant in brass nails, stood in rigid ranks. Cupboards 
were filled with pretty, old china, behind glass doors and 
under lock. On the center-table were The Memoirs of an 
Elderly Gentleman, by Lady Blessington, the poems of Mrs. 
Hemans, of Nathaniel Parker Willis, and other specimens of 
politest literature in red morocco. Ursula, seated on an 
ottoman worked by Tom’s mother to represent Melrose 
Abbey by moonlight, ate nibbles of cake and drank sips of 
raspberry vinegar, divided between a desire to plunge at 
once into the pages of Lady Blessington, and to run out into 
the orchard where the bees were hard at work. Etiquette 
entailed this brief preliminary concession to formality. People 
sat around, untied their bonnet strings, fanned themselves, 
answered questions about each other’s ailments, and then, 
after an interval, scattered to follow their own sweet wills. 

When the season lent its aid, Tom always invited his 
guests to come out into the “back poche” and cut a water- 
melon; and the company proceeded with alacrity to follow 
him. Thither, little darkeys, staggering under the weight of 
melons coated with dew from the ice house, came in a pro- 
cession to lay their tribute at the master’s feet. Old Tom, 
with a critical eye, decided whether they were worthy to be 
broached. Half the pleasure of a watermelon is in the 
uncertainty whether its pink pulp will fulfill the promise of 
the richly green and mottled coat—for on this point there is 
no infallibility of judgment based on externals. Equally 
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interested in the result were an assortment of young Africans. 
They, and the bearers of the treasure, followed the move- 
ments of the.master with a subtile relish. It is not too much 
to say that this feeling presently inspired the whole circle of 
lookers-on to realize they were brothers in the bonds of a 
mouth-watering anxiety. When Tom found a melon to his 
liking, it was set before him on a tray. With a long, sharp 
knife poised over it he stood, then the blade flashed through 
the air, and the great oval fell apart, revealing contents crisp, 
roseate of hue, set with rows of black-brown seeds. Uncer- 
tainty was at an end! ‘The melon was ripe, full ripe, not 
over-ripe, bursting with July’s juices! Involuntarily the 
assembly broke into an “ A-h-h-h ” of relief and satisfaction ! 

Another polite form maintained at Honey Hall, was to ask 
visitors, confidentially, if they cared to “lie down a little 
while and take a nap.” The young people, who knew where 
to find bowls and billiards, fruit and flowers, shaded arbors, 
and the streamlet gliding across the orchard, preferred to 
keep awake; Tabby and Cousin Polly, resorting to rocking 
chairs in the ‘‘charmber,” enjoyed a feminine gossip. 

When the company reassembled to-day around a well-spread 
board, set with willow pattern china, old Tom, standing at 
the foot, with his hand upon his chair, surveyed the table and 
uttered his usual pleasantry: 

“Well, is this your little snack, Tabby ?” 

‘*Best we could do to-day, Tom dear, considerin’—” the 
hostess answered, with an indulgent smile. 

“Humph! For what we are about to receive, may the 
Lord make us duly thankful—Amen. Miss Lightfoot, ma’am, 
I’m goin’ to ask you to notice the flavor of this ham—a leetle 
slice—hum! hum! cooked to a T—the lean, pink as a lady’s 
cheek—the fat, sweet as a nut—bless my soul, Tabby, if I 
haven’t clean forgot whether we’re eatin’ Sis or Alick !” 

“ Alick, Tom dear. Sis wasn’t killed, poor thing, till just 
before last Christmas.” 

“To be sure, Tabby, to be sure. I ought to have known 
Alick,” said the master, holding his carver suspended with a 
pensive air. ‘‘ He weighed all of a hundred and twenty-five, 
Miss Lightfoot, ma’am, and knew his name like any Christian. 
Billy, you rascal, hand Miss Lightfoot’s plate.” 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY DOINGS 





The late George Bancroft once wrote to an enquirer that, 
in his opinion, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s The Problem is the 
greatest American poem, and most worthy of a permanent 
place in the world’s literature....Theodore Roosevelt has 
written for Longman’s Historic Towns series, which Professor 
Freeman edits, the volume on New York, to appear at 
once....Mrs. Oliphant has produced 73 novels and 6 biogra- 
phies, besides contributing largely to periodical literature ; 
Miss Braddon has given us 55 novels, Miss Yonge, 53 ; Ouida, 
33; William Black, 28; Walter Besant, 26; and Rider Hag- 
gard, 14....Amélie Rives Chanler has completed another 
novel, of which Richard Henry Stoddard, who has seen the 
manuscript, says, “the pruning knife will have to be used 
before the book is published”... . James Stalker, of Glasgow, 
known as the author of the best Life of Christ yet published, 
has been appointed to be the Lyman Beecher lecturer at Yale 
this year....Wm. E. Henley’s paper, The National Observer, 
says that John Fiske’s Civil Government of the United States 
‘* will help to produce good citizens in America, where they are 
wanted; and it will find appreciative readers over here; a 
history of our English institutions as sound, as interesting, as 
well-constructed, and as short, would be of the greatest 
possible service ”....Dr. William Henry Milburn, the “ blind 
preacher eloquent,” is writing a book on the history and 
pioneers of the Mississippi valley, to be published in the 
spring ; the blind writer is being assisted in his work by 
Charles Burr Todd....Grant Allen, a Canadian by birth, has 
won the prize of £1,000 for the best novel, in the competition 
recently instituted by a member of Parliament, George 
Newnes; several hundred novels were in competition, but 
Mr. Allen’s What’s Bred in the Bone, won....Jeremiah 
Curtin has translated Sienkiewicz’s novel, The Deluge, the 
first half of the second story in the historical cycle begun by 
With Fire and Sword, of which Little, Brown & Co. are the 
publishers. ...Francis Parkman, the historian, when recently 
asked to name the five best books published during the past 
ten years, answered: “As it has not been possible for me 
to keep the run of the publications for the last ten years, I 
feel incompetent to make a choice of the best five; I feel 
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convinced, however, that the History of the United States, 
by Henry Adams, is entitled, by its substantial value, to a 
place among them”’.... Power Through Repose is the taking 
title of a volume explaining a new system of physical culture, 
by Miss Annie Payson Call, of Boston....It is said that the 
author of the new political novel, John Rutledge, Jr., which 
was issued anonymously some time ago, is Charles A. Pratt, 
editor of The Bureau County Times, at Sheffield, Ill... .It is 
said that two more volumes, one of prose and one of poetry, 
by the late Emily Dickinson, are to be brought out... . Rich- 
ard Doyle’s Fairy Book is called by Mrs. L. B. Walford, the 
popular novelist, ‘‘an absolutely perfect goblin and dragon 
book,” and she notes the speechless delight of a small boy 
belonging to her who was “ buried fathoms deep” in it.... 
The Doll’s Dressmaker, a Magazine for Girls, is the title of a 
new monthly published in New York, and edited by Jennie 
Wren....Mrs. Mary Spear Tiernan, widow of Charles Tier- 
nan, died recently in Baltimore, in the fifty-sixth year of her 
age; Mrs. Tiernan was the author of the popular novels, 
Homoselle, Suzette, and Jack Horner; and contributed a 
number of stories to magazines....Mrs. Helen Gardener, 
author of the successful novel, Is This Your Son, My Lord? 
is about thirty years old, and is described as a really beautiful 
woman, a little above medium height, of well-rounded pro- 
portions, with an intellectual face, deep brown eyes, full red 
lips, and high, broad forehead; she is a daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe and possesses radical views. ...The new edition 
of Men of the Times, which will be known henceforth as Men 
and Women of the Times, will be ready shortly. ...The body 
of the late Alexander William Kinglake, the English historian 
of the Crimea, was cremated, in England, according to his last 
expressed wish....Joel Chandler Harris, James R. Randall 
and Richard Malcolm Johnson are to be editors of the new 
southern magazine which is to be started in Atlanta. ...Mon- 
cure D. Conway, is engaged in writing a life of Thomas Paine; 
he promises to “write nothing but the truth, but to do full 
justice to that remarkable man”... .Schliemann was thirty- 
four years old before he knewa word of Greek, and it was not 
until he was forty-one that he began the study of archeology, 
in which he was destined to achieve so much distinction. ... 
Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd is finishing a book on Normandy, 
intended as a companion to her Cathedral Days; its title is 
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Three Normandy Junes, to be ready by Easter....John 
Foord has recently retired from the associate editorship of 
Harper’s Weekly, and George Wm. Curtis, in conducting that 
periodical, will henceforth be assisted by Richard Harding 
Davis, the well-known writer of short stories....A new 
library edition of The Arabian Nights, in four volumes, will 
be issued by D. Lothrop Co.; it will be fully illustrated, and 
will have an elaborate introduction by William E. Griffis, the 
authority on Japanese matters....Mr. Jameson, who paid 
£1,000 for the privilege of accompanying Stanley as natu- 
ralist, has written a concise, faithful and thoroughly absorbing 
record of the doings of the rear column; the work is 
announced for early publication by the United States Book 
Company....Miss Vida Scudder, who wrote A Modern 
Legend, in the January Harper’s, is a teacher at Wellesley 
College; she is a niece of Horace E. Scudder, the editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly. ...After fifty-nine years of labor, Bar- 
thelemy Saint Hilaire has finished his translation of Aristotle, 
a work in thirty-five volumes; for the last twenty years the 
translator has also been very active in politics as secretary to 
M. Thiers, minister of foreign affairs and senator....The 
Chicago News says of the description of the Fight in the 
Soudan, in Kipling’s novel, The Light that Failed: “It isa 
veritable Verestchagin, and Kipling is the only writer, living 
or dead, who could have written it”....Edgar Fawcett has 
written for Outing, The Pink Sun, a story in which he has 
projected for the colored race a future for which he is entirely 
without precedent ; it is said to be a strong piece of specula- 
tive writing. ...Alfred Russell Wallace, the English scientist, 
whose excellent work on Darwinism has met with such favor, 
recently received the first Darwin medal from the Royal 
Society ‘‘ for his independent origination of the theory of the 
origin of species by natural selection”....Father Didon’s 
new Life of Jesus is commanding a success in France which 
no theological book has attained since the publication of 
Renan’s famous work under the same title; fifteen thousand 
copies were sold within one month after publication. .. .Wal- 
ter Besant says that, out of the 139 names of women authors 
recently given in the New York Critic, 16 only are known to 
him; “can there be,” he asks, ‘‘a rising literature in the 
States, wholly apart and unknown to ourselves?”....Charles 
Henry Liiders, the clever young poet, who, with his friend, 
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S. Decatur Smith, Jr., wrote the successful book, Hello, My 
Fancy! died recently in Philadelphia, at the age of thirty- 
three. ...The New York Sun says: “ A romance as graceful, 
as artistic,as picturesque and charming in material and method 
as Harold Frederic’s In the Valley, is sufficiently rare to merit 
the attention of everybody who has inclination and capacity 
for the enjoyment of good imagination well expressed”’.... 
Over 38,000 copyrights were granted to American authors dur- 
ing the year 1890....Théophile Gautier’s daughter, Judith, 
inherits her poet father’s talent; she writes in a style of 
inimitable freshness, naiveté and charm, and her mind seems 
to possess all the Oriental imagery for which the novelist was 
famous... .With the January (1891) number of the Magazine 
of Poetry was published a complete bibliographical list of all 
poetry published in book form during 1890 in the English 
language....General Booth’s book, In Darkest England, is 
to be translated into the French, German, Dutch and Swedish 
languages....Mrs. Itti Kinney Reno, whose story, Miss 
Breckenridge, was published a year or so ago, has ready a new 
novel, An Exceptional Case, to be published in Lippincott’s 
American Novel Series....F. H. Saltus is issuing, through 
Charles Wells Moulton, the Buffalo publisher, an edition of 
the works in prose and verse of his elder son, the late Francis 
S. Saltus ; the two books of poetry just issued, Shadows and 
Ideals and The Witch of Endor, and Other Poems, are to be 
followed by twenty-one volumes more, four of which will 
appear this year... . Joseph Cook’s book on biology is now in 
its twenty-first edition....Rudyard Kipling set up the type, 
printed and published his first book himself in India, and as 
it had a sale of over 500 copies, it paid all his expenses... . 
Francis Coppée, the French writer, is now in his 50th year, and 
lives with his sister Annette in a secluded street in Paris; 
Coppée’s first name is frequently written “ Francois,” but that 
is improper ; he writes it “Francis,” and most of the cyclo- 
pedias and biographical dictionaries give it that way, 
expressly correcting the popular error....Rhoda Broughton 
lives at Oxford, where she took up her abode ten years ago ; 
in all she has written about thirty books, but she has allowed 
only half of them to be published. ...Dr. Albert Shaw, asso- 
ciate editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, is to edit the 
American edition of Stead’s Review of Reviews....John 
Ernest McCann, the poet, is now the editor of a wide 
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awake and gossipy metropolitan journal called Echoes of the 
Week....W. A. P. Martin in the February Forum quotes 
this Chinese view of us: “ Your superior skill in the mathe- 
matical and mechanical arts we are ready to acknowledge,” 
a learned Chinese once said to me, ‘‘ but you must concede 
to us the palm of philosophy and letters;” this estimate is 
the prevailing one among educated Chinese as they compare 
our Civilization with their own... .‘‘ Julian Hawthorne’s Ellice 
Quentin, is the best short sketch in fiction we have read in a 
long time,” says the London Daily News... .Joel Chandler 
Harris has resumed his famous Uncle Remus papers in a series 
of pen-sketches recently begun....A third edition of the 
Rev. Howard MacQueary’s book, The Evolution of Man and 
Christianity, is on the presses, and it is said that over 16,000 
copies of this book have already been sold—a phenomenal 
sale for a theological work but two months old....The 
Humane Education Association is translating Black Beauty 
into Italian, French, German, Spanish, and Volapiik ; in Eng- 
lish, 216,000 copies are said to have been sold in this 
country....Henry James has dramatized his own novel, The 
American, his first effort in that direction. ...George Mere- 
dith is credited with this epigram: ‘‘ Dear to a woman’s heart 
as old china, is a bad man she is mending;’’ Meredith does 
his writing in a little cottage of a couple of rooms, standing 
in the garden apart from his house... .Jeremiah MacVeagh, 
the young Irish correspondent of the London Daily News, 
whose little work on The Irish Land War, was commended 
by the late Cardinal Newman and by Mr. Gladstone, will 
this year contribute a series of Irish letters to several of the 
more prominent American newspapers, through the National 
Press Alliance of Washington City, of which Edward A. 
Oldham is the general manager....Rider Haggard, it is 
said, has formed a literary partnership with William Hosea 
Ballou, a popular writer, who is an American citizen and can 
therefore secure legal protection in this country for his own 
and his partner’s joint productions. ...Miss Elaine Goodale, 
the poet and philanthropist, who is now at work in the Sioux 
country as Superintendent of Schools, is, it is said, engaged 
to be married to Dr. Charles A. Eastman, a full-blooded 
Sioux, who was graduated last summer from the Boston Uni- 
versity....Andrew Lang thinks the palm in fiction during 
the past twenty years belongs to Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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A clause of the marriage contract between the late Dr. 
Schliemann and the Greek girl whom he made his second 
wife was to the effect that she should improve her knowledge 
of Homer by learning and reciting fifty lines of the Iliad 
nightly ; Schliemann, when telling the story to his friends, 
always said that neither tears nor entreaties ever induced 
him to let her off a single line... .Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s 
Passe Rose, one of the finest historical novels of recent years, 
is quietly forcing itself into a strong position in American 
literature by its inherent beauty, brilliancy and color, entirely 
independent of the excellent notices it has received from the 
press of the country....The London Saturday Review in 
characterizing Austin Dobson’s writings, calls it “his quiet 
cream-laid prose.”....Mrs. William Morris, wife of the Lon- 
don artist, poet and Socialist, is said to be the most beautiful 
woman in the world; she is described as having “ features 
that are perfect in their regularity, a complexion that baffles 
description, and eyes deep, soulful and actively sympa- 
thetic.”....Miss Molly Elliot Seawell is engaged upon a new 
novel for the Appletons, who are also about to bring out a 
volume of the author’s short stories published in various 
magazines; two new naval stories, Midshipman Paulding and 
Paul Jones, are nearly ready....Charles T. Congdon, the 
well-known journalist, who was for twenty-five years an edi- 
torial writer on The New York Tribune, died recently ; for 
the past eight years he has done no editorial work, confining 
himself to occasional work for the magazines and reviews... . 
A new sociological library is in contemplation, by a New York 
publishing house, which is to include the best works of 
Bagehot, J. Stuart Mill, Karl Marx and others. ...M. Clare- 
tie, the well-known author, uses a greenish paper in writing, 
with a view to save his eyes from the glare of white paper ; 
yellow paper is also better than white, but according to M. 
Guyot, in the Revue de la Presse, the best is whitey-brown 
paper, especially that of the /ent mastic; this shade is favor- 
able to the eyesight and the ink shows clearly on it....Ira 
D. Sankey, the evangelist, has written a book containing the 
account of how some of his most famous gospel songs were 
written. ...John-Greenleaf Whittier says that when he first 
read Mrs. Barr’s Friend Olivia, he “marveled at its admi- 
rable portraiture of the early Quakers and their times;” he 
intends to read the book a second time, though his eyes do 
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not allow him to use them much... .Miss Olive Schreiner’s 
home is in one of the suburbs of Capetown; the village con- 
sists of a farm, a hotel, a station, a mill, a warehouse and a few 
huts. ...Rudyard Kipling is expected to come to this country 
in the spring, to enjoy a hunting tour in the West before he 
goes to India, where he expects to spend the next few years 
...-Paul Lindau, the Berlin novelist and journalist, is coming 
to the United States on invitation of Mr. Henry Villard to 
write a series of letters to the German press on the develop- 
ment and progress of the Northwest....Dr. Philip Schaff, 
the well-known Bible scholar, has written a work on St. 
Augustine and St. Chrysostom, to begin the new comprehen- 
sive series of Studies in Christian Biography, to be published 
by Thomas Whittaker....Adolph Bélot, who died recently, 
was the first French author to write a police romance; his 
Le Drame de la Rue Paix preceded any of Gaboriau’s 
stories....Arnold’s Literary List is a journal devoted to the 
interests of booksellers, librarians and bookbuyers, to be pub- 
lished in London, but with an American office. ... Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen, in a criticism of Tennyson, recently said : “ Although 
Tennyson has often written of strong, vigorous passion, he 
has never depicted a strong, vigorous passion, because he 
does not know and cannot comprehend its cadence and 
rhythm”. ...The author of The Christian’s Secret of a Happy 
Life, Mrs. Hannah W. Smith, is a Quaker lady, formerly of 
Philadelphia, but who has made London her home for several 
years past; her remarkable little volume, which has been 
translated and printed in a number of foreign countries, has 
lately been issued in Swedish and Norwegian, and is now 
being prepared in German by the publisher of the English 
edition....Bellamy’s Looking Backward has reached its 
350th thousand. ...The Boston Courier says of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s story, Timothy’s Quest: “It abounds in epigram- 
matic and acute sayings, and the character drawing is 
throughout clear and sharp”’....William Morton Fullerton, 
the young Boston author, now writing in London, is busy 
with a book about George Meredith, to be issued shortly. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





